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About “Boldon Buke.” 


By the Late James Clephan. 





RHE “BOLDON BUKE” is a Survey of the 

§)} possessions of the See of Durham, made in 

1183 by order of Hugh Pudsey, the powerful 

and magnificent prelate of the time. More 

than a quarter of a century ago, it was edited by the Rev. 

William Greenwell, M.A., now Canon Greenwell. for the 

Surtees Society, and forms the twenty-fifth volume of its 
invaluable series of publications. 

“Boldon Buke,” which (says the editor in his preface) 
**may be called the Domesday of the Palatinate,” derives 
its name from the village of Boldon, near Sunderland, in 
the county of Durham. The services and returns of 
many of the Bishop’s manors were the same; and the 
compilers, after enumerating those services and returns 
under Boldon, when the same occurred elsewhere during 
the progress of the inquisition, were satisfied to describe 
them as the same with those of Boldon. 
Boldon, therefore, repeatedly occurring, the record itself 
became popularly spoken of as the ‘* Buke of Boldon.” It 
sets forth, in its opening words, that at the feast of St. 
Cuthbert in Lent (March 20), 1183, the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, in his own presence and that of his Council, 
caused to be described all the revenues of his * whole 
bishopric as they then were, and the assised rents and 
customs as they then were, and formerly had been. The 
Bishop (or Count Palatine) of Durham sat in his Council 
as a King. The crosier fell little short of the sceptre in 
this remote diocese; and the Bolden Buke presents us 
with a picture of the episcopal dominions north of the 
Tees in the early time of the Plantagenets; although, 


The name of 


from the nature of the survey, the free tenants of the 
Bishopric come but slightly into view. 

Before copying any portion of it, we propose to make 
an extract or two from the editor’s Glossary, thus pre- 
paring the way for a better understanding of the Buke. 
Interpreting the word “Villa” of the ancient manu- 
script (the original of which is lost, copies only remain- 
ing), Canon Greenwell says :—*‘ A vill, village, town, or 
hamlet. It appears to have borne much resemblance to 
the village of a German tribe. The house of each villan, 
cottar, or farmer was situated in a toft, with one or more 
crofts adjoining, the houses being in this way separated 
from each other. Many of our villages still show the 
old form, each cottage standing apart in its garden, and 
backed by a small close, the croft. In some villages there 
was also the demesne house (aula) of the lord, and the 
dwellings of one or more free tenants, perhaps not much 
superior in convenience and accommodation to the 
cottages of the servile holder. Attached to the village, 
with its enclosed parcels of ground, was the common 
field, where each tenant had his own portion of acres 
of arable land under the name of oxgangs; and be- 
yond that was the pasture, where the cattle fed in 
common, under the charge of the village herd. In some 
cases there was also the lord’s waste or forest, in which 
his tenants had various rights of pasturage, swine feeding, 
and cutting turf and fire-wood. At the period when 
Boldon Buke was compiled, the aspect of the country 
must have differed widely from its present one, In the 
midst of moorland or extensive woods, there was every 
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here and there the large open pasture and cultivated tield 
of each village, without hedge or any division, save a 
strip of grass, called now in East Yorkshire a balk, which 
bordered each tenant’s holding; and by the side of the 
stream, or where the best land lay, snugly ensconced each 
in their little fields with their hedgerow trees, rose the 
cottages of the humble tillers of the soil, clustering round 
and sheltered by the hall of their lord. Each village had 
its herd for looking after the stock of whatever kind, 
its pounder for taking care of stray cattle, and its smith 
and carpenter. All the people were the servants of the 
lord; and in return for the work they rendered him, 
they had each his little holding, which provided for the 
daily wants of the family.” 

Having copied this pen-and-ink sketch of the old Eng- 
lish village, we have only now to quote from the Glossary, 
in addition, some portion of the two pages dedicated to 
* Villenagium, Villanus”—‘‘ probably from villa, the 
village in which the villan lived.” ‘* The villans formed 
that large class, including under this general name cot- 
men, bondtenants, and farmers, the members of which» 
though not slaves, and holding under the lord some smal 
portion of land, had neither a permanent interest in the 
land, nor could be called freemen. They have been 
divided into villans regardant, those attached to the land, 
and villans in gross, those attached to the lord’s person, 
and transferable by him to another. No real distinction, 
however, seems to have existed; and this distinction 
probably originated from confounding the villan with the 
serf, who was a mere personal slave, and had no interest, 
even of a temporary nature, in the land. The villan 
could not leave his lord’s estate, nor, indeed, give up 
the land he held under him: he was a servant for life, 
receiving as wages enough of land to support himself and 
family. If he left bis lord, he could be recovered as a 
stray, unless he had lived meanwhile for a year and a 
day in a privileged town or borough, in which case he 
obtained his freedom. He could accumulate no property, 
everything he possessed being his lord’s. His services 
consisted of servile work done by himself and his house- 
hold on the lord’s demesne land; such as ploughing, 
harrowing, mowing and reaping, carting dung, and all 
other agricultural operations. These could be changed 
at any time by the lord, though they naturally had a 
tendency to become of a permanent and settled character, 
and in the end became regular and stated in quantity and 
time. We see indications of this in Boldon Buke; in 
fact, every entry there relating to the village shows a 
settled system of services, such as we should look for 
under the circumstances.” We further learn that ‘‘the 
villan could not marry his daughter without the lord’s 
leave”; that the “children of villans inberited their 
father’s condition”; that in course of time the villan 
**became the copyholder of later days; so that, as Coke 
expresses it, copyhold, though of mean descent, is of a 
very ancient house.” ‘*The villan, indeed, could acquire 
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no property in goods or land; for, being himself the 
property of his lord, all that he acquired was the lord’s, 
But being allowed to hold Jand, himself and his children, 
for many years without interruption, the common law 
gave him the title to hold his land on rendering the accus- 
tomed services, or on payment of the money for which 
these services had been commuted. This title the villang 
possessed only by custom, as shown in the roll of the 
lord’s court ; and from this manner of holding by copy or 
court roll, they became ultimstely in name and effect 
copyholders.” 

Tilling the grateful soil, these villans of England were 
sowing the seeds of freedom of which the laureate sings 
in his oft-quoted lines; and to their patient toil and 
persevering endeavour—their onward efforts and upward 
striving—their descendants are indebted in the present 
day. Let us see how many of them were in Boldon, 
and how they were employed in 1183, when the Buke 
was compiled. 

**In Boldon,” says the Survey, “are 22 villans, of 
whom each one holds two oxgangs of 30 acres, and 
renders 2s. 6d. of scatpennies, and half a scatchalder of 
oats, and 16d. of averpennies ” (a payment by the tenant 
in lieu of service by horse or ox, or carriage with either), 
**and five cart-loads of woodlades ” (wood for fuel), “and 
two hens and 10 eggs, and works three days in the week 
through the whole year, except the week of Easter and 
Pentecost, and the 13 days of the Nativity of our Lord ; 
and during his work he makes in autumn four precations” 
(boon days of the tenant to his lord) “‘ to reap with all his 
house, except the housewife. Moreover, he reaps three 
roods of averipe” (oats ready for cutting), “‘and he 
ploughs and harrows three roods of averere” (oat 
stubble?) ‘‘and, moreover, each plough of the villans 
ploughs and harrows two acres; and then for once they 
shall have the corredy ” (food, a meal, whence “‘crowdy ”) 
“of the Bishop; and then they are quit of the work of 
that week. But always when they make the great 
precations they have a corrody; and in their works they 
harrow when there shall be need; and they make cart- 
loads; and when they make them, each has one loaf ; and 
they mow one day at Houghton till the evening, and then 
they have a corrody; and at the fairs of St. Cuthbert 
every two villans make one booth ; and when they make 
the lodges and cart woodlades, then they are quit of other 
works. Twelve cotmen, of whom each one holds 12 
acres, work through the whole year two days a week, 
except at the three above-named feasts ; and they render 
12 hens and 60 eggs. Robert holds two oxgangs of 37 
acres, and renders half a marc. The pounder holds 12 
acres, and has from each one plough one thrave of corn; 
and renders 24 hens and 500 eggs. The mill renders five 
marcs and a half. The villans ought to make every year 
in their work, if there shall be need, one house of the 
length of 40 feet, and the width of 15 feet; and then, 
when they make it, each one is quit of 4d. of averpennies. 
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The whole town renders 17s. of cornage” (payment in 
commutation of a return of cattle), ‘‘and one cow in 
milk. ‘The demesne is at farm with a stock of four 
ploughs and four harrows, and renders for two ploughs 16 
chalders of wheat, and 16 chalders of oats, and 8 chalders 
of barley ; and for two other ploughs, 10 marcs. John 
the baker holds Newton, near Boldon, for 20s. per 
annum. In Newton, near Boldon, 12 mallmen” (inferior 
tenants as opposed to those who held in free tenure or 
drengage) ‘‘holds 24 oxgangs, each one of 15 acres ; and 
they render, for every two oxgangs, 5s. of farm rent, and 
two hens and 20 eggs; and they plough and harrow at 
Boldon each one one acre; and they make for every two 
oxgangs four precations in autumn with two men. The 
wife of Henry de Montanis holds 40 acres for 40d.” 

In this one community, which existed within little 
more than a century after the Conquest, we have a 
representation pretty nearly of the whole. The view is 
not perfect, Select as we may, we cannot make it s0. 
But a few more extracts will lessen its imperfections; and 
we begin with the Cathedral City. Durham had mills 
anda bakehouse. ‘‘ Reginald the fuller” was among the 


holders of the land. ‘‘The dies of the mint used to 
render 10 marcs; but the Lord King Henry the Second, 
by means of the dies which he placed in Newcastle for 
the first time, reduced the rent of 10 marcs to 3, and in 
the end took away the dies which had been in use many 
years before that time.” Currency was coined in the 


county. ‘The son of William the moneyer holds Stella 
by the proper boundaries which the Bishop caused to be 
ridden for him; and he renders one marc for land which 
belonged to Meldred, son of Dolfin.” 

There was coining of money and winning of coal. 
“Coals” repeatedly occur. ‘‘In Wearmouth and Tun- 
stall are 22 villans. * * The carpenter, who is an old 
man, has for his life 12 acres for making ploughs and 
harrows. The smith, 12 acres for the iron-work of the 
ploughs, and coal which he wins.” He must win it for 
himself. The coal-trade, if it had begun, was in its 
infancy; and the smith of the Wear must supply his 
forge with his own hands. The smith at Sedgfield must 
do the same: he has an oxgang of land ‘‘for the iron- 
work of the ploughs, which he makes; and he finds 
coals.” In the Auckland district (whose mineral riches 
led to the project of a canal in the last century and of a 
railroad in a later day) was ‘‘a certain collier” in the 
reign of Henry II. He had for neighbours Elzibred, and 
Alan Picundrac, and Umfrid the carter; but, unfor- 
tunately, his own name is not given. All we know 
of this primitive ‘“‘ carbonarius ” is that *‘ he held one toft 
and one croft and four acres, and found coal for making 
the iron-work of the ploughs of Coundon.” A tenant of 
Bishop Pudsey in the year 1183, he is the historic father 
of the coal trade of South Durham—the earliest coal- 
miner of our acquaintance in the district which gave 
birth to the passenger railway. 


The Survey has mention, also, of the weaver and the 
dyer, the architect and the mason. Craftsmen of various 
kinds were numerous; and those of them who were 
tenants of the Bishop were not required to render him the 
wonted service for their holdings while he employed them 
in their several callings. ‘In South Sherburn, Christian 
the mason holds 60 acres, which the Bishop gave him out 
of the moor, for 5s., and two oxgangs which were Arkill’s 
for 14d. ; but he shall be quit of these payments so long as 
he is in the Bishop’s service for mason-work.” In Stan- 
hope, ‘‘ Lambert the marble-cutter” has ‘‘30 acres for his 
services, so long as he shall be in the Bishop’s service; and 
when he shall have left the Bishop’s service, he renders 
two besants, or 4s.” This marble mason of the twelfth 
century, remarks the editor, doubtless provided the 
columns of Frosterley marble with which Pudsey adorned 
his chapel of the Galilee at Durham. “Richard the 
architect” (ingeniator), who occurs under Newton, near 
Durham, ‘“ was a man of some note in his profession. He 
was employed by the Bishop about the repair of Norham 
Castle.” 

Expert and ingenious were the men of England in the 
time of the great-grandson of the Conqueror. The mas- 
sive Keep at Newcastle is a proof with what knowledge 
and ability they could build. It has kept its ground seven 
centuries, and is strong enough to hold it for centuries 
more. They could build for successive generations ; and 
they could cleverly contrive for the wants of the passing 
day. There were valiant trenchermen in the Bishopric, 
and skilful workmen to supply them with platters by the 
thousands. In Wolsingham, where “Ralph the bee- 
keeper” had six acres for his services at the hive, there 
were also three turners, holding 17 acres: ‘‘and they 
rendered 3,100 trenchers, and make four precations and 
assist in mowing the meadows and making the hay.” 
They were handy alike at the scythe, the hayfork, and the 
lathe; and ‘‘the monk cook” of North Auckland would 
be among their customers for wooden plates. 

The ‘great chase” had rare attractions for lord and 
tenant. It roused the people of the Brishopric to high 
excitement. There is constant allusion to it in Pudsey’s 
record :—“ Little Usworth, which William holds, renders 
10s., and carts wine with eight oxen, and goes in the great 
chase with two greyhounds.” ‘‘ Plausworth, which Simon 
Vitulus holds, renders 20s., and carts wine with eight 
oxen, and goes in the great chase with two greyhounds.” 
** Little Burdon, which John de Houghton holds, renders 
10s,, and carts wine with four oxen, and goes in the great 
chase with two greyhounds.” William de Hertburne 
“goes in the great chase with two greyhounds.” In the 
time of the hunt, the Bishop encamps in the forest, a 
sylvan Nimrod. His tenants and subjects surround him 
with every necessary appliance for the sport. ‘‘ All the 
villans” of Stanhope ‘‘made at the great hunts a kitchen 
and larder, and a kennel; and they find a settle in the 
hall, and in the chapel and in the chamber, and carry all 
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the Bishop’s corrody from Wolsingham to the lodges.” 
** All the villans of Aucklandshire to wit, of North 
Auckland and West Auckland, and Escomb and New- 
ton, find at the great hunts of the Bishop, for each 
oxgang, one rope, and make the Bishop’s hall in the 
forest, of the length of sixty feet, and of a 
breadth within the posts of sixteen feet, with a 
buttery and hatch, and a chamber, and a privy; also 
they make a chapel of the length of 40 feet, and of the 
breadth of 15 feet; and they have a charity 2s; and they 
make their part of the fence round the lodges; and they 
have on the Bishop’s departure a whole ton of beer, or a 
half one, if it shall remain; and they guard the aeries of 
hawks which are in the district of Ralph the Crafty ; and 
they make 18 booths at the fair of St. Cuthbert. More- 
over, all the villans and farmers attend the roe-hunt at 
the summons of the Bishop, and at tbe mills of Auckland- 
shire.” The district of Ralph the Crafty, where hawks 
were bred and trained for a favourite amusement of the 
day, is indicated further on, viz. :—‘‘ Ralph the Cratfy 
holds Frosterley for half-a-marc.” 

There was beer in the forest by the ton when the chase 
was on foot. It was a drink that contributed to the ex- 
chequer. We find it mentioned under “‘ Norton ” in asso- 
ciation with a milder beverage :—‘* The toll of beer at 
Norton renders 3s. ; and the whole town renders two cows 
in milk,” Stockton, Preston, and Herteburne each render- 
ing one cow in milk. The Stockton tenants comprised 
Adam, son of Walter; William de Tumba; Elwin, and 
Robert, and Goderin, cotmen; and Suan the smith. 
Hertburne had ** Alan, son of Osbert.” He “holds one 
oxgang; and renders and works as one of the 20 farmers 
of Norton, as much as pertains to one oxgang.” At 
Preston were Walter ; Adam, son of Walter de Stockton ; 
Orm, son of Tok; William, son of Utting; and Richard 
Rund. At Carlton, Gerebod and Helias; Walter the 
miller ; Summina, a widow; and William, son of Orm; 
the mill of Carlton rendering ‘*20 skeps of wheat, after 
the measure of Yarm.” ‘The passage over the water” 
at Stockton “renders 20d.” 

The “‘cotmen” of the Tees, Robert and Elwin and 
Goderin, are members of a large class of occupiers. Cot- 
men, or cottagers, holding land and making return, are of 
common occurrence in Boldon Buke :—‘‘ In Newbottle are 
16 cotmen, of whom each one holds 12 acres, and works 
through the whole year two days in the week, and makes 
in his work four precations in autumn with his whole 
house, except the housewife, and renders one hen and 
five eggs. And three other cotmen, of whom each one 
holds six acres, and works from Pentecost to the feast of 
St. Martin two days in the week.” Other holders of land 
in Newbottle are John, son of Heluric ; the bailiff and the 
pounder; and the smith, with ‘*12 acres for his service.” 
**In Houghton are 13 cotmen, who hold, work, and render 
as those of Newbottle, and three other half cotmen, who 
work as the above-named three of Newbottle.” Houghton 


has also, besides bailiff, and pounder, and smith, a car. 
penter, with ‘‘ one toft and four acres fur his service,” 

The good feeling of the episcopal landlord is shown in 
the case of Elstan the dreng. The ‘‘dreng” was a sort of 
half-freeman, midway between the free tenant and the 
villan, being the lowest holder who had a permanent 
interest in the land. The term (as we further learn from 
Mr. Greenwell’s Glossary) comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
“‘dreogan, to do, work, bear; the root of our English 
word drudge.” The ‘‘dreng” of West Auckland “held 
four oxgangs, and rendered 10s., and he makes three 
precations in autumn with all his men, except his own 
house ; and he has ploughed and harrowed two acres, and 
he used to go on the Bishop’s errands between Tyne and 
Tees at his own cost, and he used to find four oxen to cart 
wine, and the land is now in the hands of the Lord 
Bishop until the son of Elstan shall be grown up. Of 
that land the Lord Bishop has let 12 acres to the wife of 
Elstan, free of charge, to maintain her children; and the 
residue of that land renders 13s. of farm rent, and makes 
the other services which Elstan used to make.” Pudsey 
was at once merciful and magnificent; he was gentle as 
well as proud and powerful ; the widow and the fatherless 
were considered in the administration of his affairs. Let 
his kindness to the family of Elstan be kept in grateful 
memory. 

The service of many of the tenants of the county pala- 
tine extended to the running of their lord’s errands. 
**Elfer de Burdon,” holding two oxgangs of land on the 
Wear, “‘renders 8s., and goes on the Bishop’s errands.” 
Easington and Thorp had thirty-one villans; two of 
whom were Galfrid Cokesmahc and Simon, each holding 
half a ploughland, and rendering 10s., and going the 
Bishop’s errands. At Shotton was another of his lord- 
ship’s messengers, ‘“‘ William the lorimer” (a smith 
forging bits, spurs, and other metal furniture of the 
horse). At Darlington, ‘“‘Osbert Kate holds two oxgangs, 
for which Gilbert used to render 8s.; and they now 
render for the same, with the increase of four acres, 10s., 
and go on errands.” ‘‘ Geoffrey Joie, 20 acres for 40d. ; 
and he goes on the Bishop’s errands.” 

The Survey of 1183 conjures up an animated scene of 
daily life in the Darlington district, The villans of 
Darlington, holding 40 oxgangs, at the rate of 5s. an 
oxgang, “ought to mow the whole of the Bishop's 
meadows, and make the Bishop’s hay, and lead it, and 
once to have a corrody ; and to enclose the copse and the 
court, and to make the works which they were accus- 
tomed to make at the mills; and for each one bovate” 
(oxgang), ‘‘one cartload of woodlades; and to make 
cartloads on the Bishop’s journeys; and also three cart- 
loads in the year to cart wine, and herrings, and salt. 
Four cotmen render 3s., and assist in making the hay- 
cocks, and carry fruit, and work at the mill for their 
tofts.” A smith is named; and also Odo, holding land 
‘* where the beech mast was sown.” The pounder holds 
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nine acres, and has thraves like the others, and renders 
100 hens and 500 eggs. The boroughs, dyers, and bake- 
houses render 10 marcs. _ ‘‘ William holds Oxenhall,” and 
has the “‘horse mill,” and ‘* keeps a dog and a horse for 
the fourth part of the year, and carts wine with four 
oxen, and makes utware when it shall be laid on the 
Bishopric.” (He makes ‘‘utware”; he renders service 
“out of or beyond the boundaries of that territory to 
which the word haliwere was applied; in other terms, 
beyond the Tyne or Tees.” Haliwerfole were ‘‘the men 
of the palatinate of Durham who held their lands by the 
service of protecting anc defending the body of St. 
Cuthbert, and who were not obliged to cross the Tyne or 
Tees, in defence of the kingdom at large, against their 
will.”) ‘‘The mill of Burdon, for keeping up the mill- 
dam, which is raised on the land of Haughton, 12s.” 
Adam dea Selby, who “‘holds to farm the demesne” of 
Little Haughten, “shall find at Darlington a litter for 
the Lord Bishop on his journeys.” At Blackwell, 
“Robert the Ruddy, for a small parcel of ground near 
the Tees,” pays 6d. Here we have *‘ Robert the Ruddy ” 
on the Tees; “‘ Richard the Ruddy ” occurs at Stanhope ; 
and “Ralph the Crafty ” holds Frosterley. 

The miller and the mill, the millstone and the milldam 
come repeatedly before us. There is mention of a horse- 
mill. Horse-power and water-power are in requisition for 
the grinding of corn. Whether or not the wind was 
utilized by the millers of the diocese, does not appear. In 
reviving the landscape of Pudsey’s period with the aid of 
his ‘*Buke,” we do not see it animated in imagination by 
the revolving sail of the mill. But, further on in the 
Surtees Society’s volume, we come to the “‘ Roll of Bishop 
Bec” (1307); and there, at Norton, the windmill appears, 
with a Scotch carpenter (Robert de Tevydale) plying his 
craft in its moving shadows. 

We have only now to pick from the pages, as the leaves 
are turned over one by one, a series of cabinet sketches: 
—‘*Chester, with the villans and the demesne without 
stock, and with the fisheries, and the mill of the 
said town, renders 24 marcs.” Urpeth “repairs a 
moiety of the milldam and house of the mill of 
Chester, with the men of Chester.” ‘Birtley and Trib- 
ley render 20s., and attend the great chase with two grey- 
**The villans of South Biddick hold their town 
at farm, and render £5, and find 160 men to reapin 
autumn, and 36 carts to lead corn at Houghton.” ‘* Gatull 
the smith holds 16 acres” in North Auckland “for one 
pound of pepper ; and his heirs for 2s., or two pigs.” At 
West Sleekburne, ‘‘ Patrick renders one pound of pepper.” 
“Robert de Yolton holds the land which was the hermit’s 
**Eudo 
de Lascelles holds one ploughiand of 120 acres in Farnacres 
for the tenth part of one knight’s fee.” ‘‘ Sunderland is 
atfarm, and renders 100s. Roger de Audry renders for 
the milldam built on the land at Sunderland one marc.” 
“The dreng” at Hutton ‘feeds a dog and a horse, and 


hounds,” 


on the Derwent, and renders one besant, or 2s.” 


carts one ton of wine and a millstone to Durham, and 
attends the pleas” (the Bishop’s Courts), ‘‘and goes on 
messages.” 

Generations have come and gone since the Count 
Palatine sat in council at the feast of St. Cuthbert, count- 
ing up his revenues, and setting forth the rents and 
customs of his Bishopric; he and his colleagues and 
tenants have passed away ; but owners and occupiers have 
continued to succeed in long procession, and *‘the earth 
abideth for ever.” 


Hewson Clarke, Author of 
“The Saunterer.” 





OLLECTORS of Newcastle literature occa- 
sionally come across a vulume of 300 pages 
containing satirical essays written in the 
style of the ‘“‘Spectator,” and entitled ‘‘The 

Saunterer, a Periodical Paper. By Hewson Clarke. New- 
castle : Printed by K. Anderson for the author, 1805.” 
Perusal of the book excites interest in the author, and the 
question naturally arises, ‘‘ Who was Hewson Clarke ?” 
Resort is made to the usual sources of local biography, but 
nothing is found there. Local annalists, chroniclers, and 
historians ignore He wson Clarke—all except Mackenzie, 
and he snaps him off in seven lines. To ascertain what 
manner of man the author of ‘‘ The Saunterer” was, we turn 
to the files of the Tyne Mercury, in which paper the majority 
of the essays appeared. There we find a full and minute 
biographical sketch of Hewson Clarke, and discover at the 
same time that nearly all of it was written by himself. 
Below is a copy of the article, with a continuation by Mr. 
W. A. Mitchell, the editor of the paper. 
RICHARD WELFORD. 


Hewson Clarke was born at Maryport, in Cumberland, 
in 1787. His father was an innkeeper in Maryport, who 
received a decent competence from the profits of his 
trade. In the year 1791, Hewson was sent to the com- 
mon day school of the place, where he attained a tolerable 
knowledge of his mother tongue and of penmanship. 

After various removals of his family and himself, which 
prevented the complete gratification of his desire for 
reading, they fixed their residence at Workington. 
There he pursued a course of reading perhaps unparal- 
leled. He rose at 7in the morning, and after the first 
duties of the day were over, secluded himself from the 
observation of his friends till the hour of 11 or 12 in the 
evening. His eagerness for books was such, that he 
could scarcely spare time to attend his meals, but fre- 
quently took a potato or a slice of meat into his hand, 
which served him as sustenance for the whole of the 
day. His reading, however, though extensive, was not 
valuable, his only resource being that of a neighbouring 
circulating library, which contained little else than 
plays, novels, romances, and fairy tales; of these the far 
greater number were insipid and uninteresting. Young 
Clarke, however, read them with great avidity, and 
during his stay at Workington, which lasted for the 
space of a year and a quarter, he had read above 600 
volumes of different kinds. He was frequently — 
in the perusal of Peregrine Pickle, or the Arabian Tales, 
when he should have been attending to the wants of his 
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father’s customers. His parents remonstrated against 
his idleness and misapplication of his time, without much 
effect. His assistance was not really wanted. There 
were four servants in the house, who were more than 
sufficient to execute all its duties. Whatever may have 
been the motives of his parents, independent of these 
reasons, young Clarke’s propensity to reading was suffi- 
cient to resist all their efforts; they therefore, after a 
long struggle, left him to his own inclinations. 

But this was not of long duration. In the beginning 
of the year 1800, his parents found their situation neither 
profitable nor convenient; they therefore departed for 
London in the month of March, and early in the ensuing 
month they entered into the possession of the Red Lion, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, Holborn. This was the most miserable 
period of Clarke’s hfe. He had no opportunity for 
study but what he gained by a concealment of a few 
minutes in his father’s cellar, or what he caught by 
casual glances at a book while sitting in the tap-room, 
amidst the noise of porters, grooms, and chairmen. He 
was seldom able to retire to bed till 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and it was sometimes still later. In the day 
time it was impossible to get out, and he therefore lived 
in the midst of London, with the most ardent desire 
to see its curiosities and its crowds, in total ignorance of 
all that surrounded him. In about three months after 
his arrival in London, his father’s affairs took an un- 
fortunate turn, and, through a brewer, it is supposed, to 
whom the house belonged, he was reduced to great dis- 
tress. During the intermediate time, between their 
departure from the house and their voyage from London, 
his time was spent in sauntering through the streets, 
standing at the book stalls, and making what observa- 
tions his youth and situation would allow on men and 
manners, On the lst of June, 1800, he bade farewell to 
London, and arrived on the 21st of the same month, after 
a very unpleasant voyage of three weeks, at Newcastle. 
His adventures between this period and his coming from 
Alnwick to the shop of Mr. Huntley, on the 22nd of August, 
1803, are too various to insert in a sketch like this. One 
circumstance, however, it is necessary to mention, as it 
marks the natural bent of hisinclination. In the beginning 
of the year 1801, when he had only two hours a day which 
he could devote to study, and when he had not quite 
attained his fourteenth year, he formed the plan of a 
periodical paper which he intended to publish by himself, 
and of which he wrote the three first numbers. His 
dreams upon this occasion will perhaps excite the smiles 
of those who have experienced the scanty rewards of 
literary labour. According to his own calculation, his 
labours, provided he could procure 500 subscribers, 
would produce him 100 guineas a year. He knew, 
however, the laughter that such an attempt by a 
youth of his age would excite, and he therefore resolved 
to conceal bis name. He wrote a note to Messrs, Aken- 
head, of Newcastle, desiring to know the terms on which 
they would engage to print a periodical paper of the 
common size and type, and signed it with the fictitious 
name of J. Clarke, Whickham. He was himself the 
bearer of his letter, and received for answer that it was 
impossible to mention the terms till the size of the type, 
&c., were more distinctly specified. This was not very 
difficult, but a different piece of information induced him 
to relinquish his project; he was informed by a friend 
that security for payment would probably be_ re- 
quired. His purpose was therefore postponed till a 
more favourable opportunity should occur. On the 25rd of 
August, 1803, he engaged with Mr. Huntley, chemist, of 
Gateshead. In that situation he had some leisure, but 
that leisure, from circumstances which it is unnecessary to 
mention, could not be employed. Had not the irasci- 
bility and meanness of one woman embittered all his 
moments, he might have passed his time very happily 
with Mr. H. If he could not read, he could at least 
meditate ; his duties were servile and sometimes laborious, 
yet they were attended by what seldom accompanies 
them, the respect and civility of the inhabitants. In this 
place he had very great opportunities of observing man- 
kind ; besides the usual frequenters of the shop, he was 
enabled to attend the principal societies of the town 
These indeed were not very fashionable or sensible, but 


they exhibited a sufficient example of the general follies 
and virtues of mankind. 

The Tyne Mercury had been established a little before 
this period. It had frequently attracted the attention of 
Clarke, and seemed to offer an easy method of introducing 
himself to the world. He thought it necessary, however, 
previous to beginning his correspondence, to prepare 
a few numbers for the press. With five numbers, 
therefore, in his possession, he ventured upon his literary 
career on the 7th of August, 1804, when he had attained 
the age of seventeen years and nearly five months. 
Those who are favoured by leisure in the pursuit of 
literature have little idéa of the difficulties of him who 
composes his work amidst noise and business, interrupted 
every moment by the calls of a multitude, his thoughts 
bewildered by perpetual tumult, and his words confused 
by necessary haste. Clarke, when he composed the 
Saunterer, seldom had it in his power to overlook his copy 
after it was finished, but was obliged to correct it as . 
proceeded, and commit it to the press with all its want of 
arrangement and connexion. His papers were more than 
once destroyed in the confusion and hurry of business, or 
were employed by mistake to wrap up medicines. Some 
of these compositions were written during the hours 
stolen from sleep, and others upon a counter, amidst 
drugs and merchandise. 

nder these obstacles, the Sawnterer seldom appeared 
more frequently than twice in three weeks, and was closed 
by the 26th number, on the 13th of June, 1805. It was 
—- in a volume, with 24 additional numbers, in 
ovember. The publication of the Sawnterer was of 
great advantage to him; it introduced him into the 
society of the most respectable gentlemen in the town, 
and gained him the attention of the late William Burdon, 
of Hartford. Under his patronage, and with the profits 
of the Saunterer, he was able to enter at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, to which place he repaired on the 21st of 
January, 1806. 

(Thus far proceeds our unknown biographer. As we 
perused the manuscript, we have had frequent suspicions 
that that biographer was no other than Mr. Clarke himself. 
The following particulars of the remainder of his life we 
have reason to believe correct :—] 

At Cambridge, instead of attending his studies, it is 
generally understood that he commenced a satirical work, 
which rendered him remarkably obnoxious. He went 
from college (probably hastened by the enmity produced 
by his conduct) to London. There, after making many 
vain attempts to procure employment from booksellers, 
he at length became connected with a scurrilous publi- 
cation called the Scourge. By this connection he 
offended his friends in such a manner, that some, after 
fruitlessly remonstrating with him on the impropriety of 
having his name associated with a work which was syno- 
nymous with universal abuse, never after spoke to him. 
It is supposed he never took his degree, though —— 
his acquaintance he was always denominated Dr. Clarke. 
He became involved in quarrels and disputes, and 
finally, from what cause we know not, forfeited the 
esteem and patronage of Mr. Burdon, who may be con- 
sidered the origin of any literary ability he possessed. 
The loss of the friendship of his patron, he himself re- 
peatedly declared to us, was not occasioned by any im- 
proper conduct on his own part, but solely by a whimsical 
disposition he attributed to Mr. Burdon. What was the 
truth we cannot now determine; but it is certain that 
the author of the ‘‘ Materials for Thinking” transferred his 
protection to another, who enjoyed it, we believe, to his 
lamented decease. : 

While in London, Clarke maintained himself chiefly by 
writing histories of the war, &c., for the booksellers, in 
general for that portion of the trade that deals exclusively 
in numbers. sides these, whic may be called the 
mercenary occupations of literature, he wrote a poem 
called, ‘‘ The Art of Pleasing,” which, Lord Byron says, 
in his “‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” must have 
been 80 called as /ucus a non lucendo/ The noble lord 
also severely lashes him in a note at the end of his last 
edition, for having said many ill-natured things of a bear 
which his lordship kept at college. 
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He was always wishing to do something more than ever 
the world gave him ability or his manners and connexions 
gave him opportunity to do, and he dragged on to the last 
a balf-dissipated, half-plodding hfe, with the expectation 
that he was about to become more generally known, and 
that time would remunerate him for his youthful 
assiduity and his maturer exertions. But, alas! the to-mor 
row for which he looked never dawned upon his destiny. 
He died about the age of thirty, seized with madness. 


Lord Byron’s ‘‘ lashing” of Hewson Clarke in the first 
edition of ‘*‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” men- 
tioned by Mr. Mitchell in the foregoing paragraph, reads 
as follows :— 


There Clarke, still striving piteously ‘‘ to please, ’ 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees ; 

A would be satirist, a hired buffoon, 

A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon ; 
Condemn’d to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods for a magazine, 

Devotes to scandal his congenial mind ; 

Himself a living libel on mankind. 


To this satire his lordship adds the following footnote :— 


This person, who has lately betrayed the most rapid 
symptoms of confirmed authorship, is writer of a poem, 
denominated the ‘‘Art of Pleasing,” as ‘“‘iucus a non 
lucendo,” containing little pleasantry and less poetry. He 
also acts as monthly stipendiary and collector of calumnies 
for the Satirist. If this unfortunate young man would ex- 
change the magazines for the mathematics, and endeavour 
to take a decent degree in his university, it might eventu- 
ally prove more serviceable than his present salary. 


In a postscript to the second edition of the same work, 
Lord Byron renews the lashing, as described in the 
Tyne Mercury :— 


There is a youth ycleped Hewson Clarke (subaudi 
esquire), @ sizer of Emanuel College, and, I believe, a 
denizen of Berwick-upon-Tweed, whom I have introduced 
in these pages to much better company than he has been 
accustomed to meet; he is, notwithstanding, a very sad 
dog, and for no reason that I can discover, except a 
personal quarrel with a bear, kept by me at Cambridge to 
sit for a fellowship, and whom the jealousy of his Trinity 
contemporaries prevented from success, has been abusing 
me, and, what is worse, the defenceless innocent above 
mentioned, in the Satirist, for one year and some 


months. Iam utterly unconscious of having given him 
any provocation ; indeed, I am guiltless of having heard 
his name till coupled with the Satirist. He has, there- 
fore, no reason to complain, and I dare say that, like Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, he is rather pleased than otherwise. 


* 
* * 

The foregoing article by Mr. Welford appeared in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of January 31, 1891. A later 
issue of the same paper contained the following letter 
from Mr. Edward Pocknell, of London, a well-known 
authority on shorthand :— 


Mr. Richard Welford’s article on Hewson Clarke, 
author of **The Saunterer,” brought to my mind the 
recollection that I had read something about him in con- 
nection with shorthand. I have been able to find the 
passage in a privately printed work (twenty copies only 
having been printed), entitled ‘‘The Grand Master: 
being Some Extracts from the Shorthand Correspondence 
of Robert Cabbell Roffe, (Engraver), with his Much 
Valued Friend, Thomas Molineux, of Macclestield, edited 
by Alfred Roffe ” (1260). 

In a letter from Roffe to Molineux, dated Aug. 1, 1820, 
the former says :—‘‘The MS. papers, as they were all 
open, I took the liberty of perusing, as, I presume, you 
intended I should. Lewis’s * Historical Account of Short- 
hand’ is a book that seems to contain a great deal ef re- 
search on the subject of shorthand. You wrote to Mr. 
Lewis as the author of the work, but I have been credibly 
informed that Mr. Hewson Clark (sic), who wrote a work 
called * The Saunterer,’ is likewise the writer of the His- 
torical Account, and of Mr. Lewis’s other publications.” 

Roffe and Molineux were writers of Dr. Byrom’s 
system (1767), and Byrom was known amongst his 
followers as ** The Grand Master ”—hence the title of the 
book now referred to, 


A Randle Round Richwa0nd, 





F a ramble round Richmond be contemplated, 
the best plan is to commence at the railway 
station. Moving in the direction of the 
south bank of the river, we soon come 

within sight of the cascade near the paper mills, which, 
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though formal in general outline, was “acapted” by 
Turner for a poetical composition, including in 1ta scope 
the grand old castle and the predominating Norman keep. 
There is no denying that this scene is picturesque, though 
the view is more comprehensive from a slight eminence a 
few hundred yards further to the left. 

Our picture of the castle (page 152), which is seen rising 
from the banks of the Swale, was taken from a rustic 
stile near a group of trees that partly hide the formal 
lines of the paper mill. This is only one of the many 
delightful prospects in the neighbourhood, but by no 
means the least attractive, the great bulk of the ruins 
of the old stronghold being seen to the best advantage. 
When the western sun gilds the noble fragments with its 
mellow tints, and the brilliant light is reflected in the 
tarn-like expanse of water below, it will be admitted that 
nowhere in all the North-Country is there a more 
entrancing combination of nobility and loveliness. 

A drawing of Richmond Castle was discovered amongst 
the Harleian manuscripts, and thus conjecture 1s set at 
rest as to the original design of the building. The ex- 


ternal wall, which was about 600 yards in length, enclosed 
Lofty 


square towers, affording accommodation for the chief 


a triangular space of about five acres in extent. 


officers, overhung the southern side, the base of the 


triangle, which was the strongest point. Towers also 
strengthened the remaining portion of the wall. The 
great donjon tower was not built until about seventy-five 
years after the foundation of the castle. Ninety-nine feet 
in height, it is a noble specimen of a Norman keep, 
Even after the wear and tear of centuries, it is still as 
firm and true as the solid rock upon which it stands, 
Once so menacing and defiant, it now wears the stern 
aspect of a worn-out warrior. 

The lower storey of the keep is supported by a bulky 
octagonal column in the centre, from which springs circu- 
lar groined arches. In a cavity of the column is a well of 
A tower named after Robin Hood, the 
famous outlaw, is in the eastern wall ; but how he came to 
be associated with Richmond history doth not disclose, 
The lowest chamber was a chapel, but in course of time it 
became tvo small for the garrison, and a more convenient 
edifice was built on the opposite side of the castle, 
A large window still indicates the site of the later 
erection. 


pure water. 


On the south-east are the remains of another tower, 
called ‘‘The Golden Hole,” probably from the circum- 
stance that a sum of money was discovered there, 
Adjoining *‘The Golden Hole” are the remains of the 
Hall of Scolland, Lord of Bedale, one of the feudatories 
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of the Earls of Richmond. The lowest apartment of a 
tower in the south-west corner of the area appears to have 
been used as a dangeon. It was probably here that 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, was immured after 
his capture in 1174 near Alnwick (see Monthly Chronicle, 
1890, p. 178); for it is asserted in a rhyming chronicle in 
old Norman French that the royal prisoner was placed 
in a “‘ very narrow prison.” 

Richmond Castle is the property of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, who has let it on lease to the North 
York Rifles. 

A terrace which runs around by the base of the castle 
wall is kept in good order by the Corporation of Rich- 
mond, which is also to be credited with the pleasant 
appearance of the precipitous banks through the planting 
thereon of young trees. The sylvan adornments are a 
great improvement upon the green slope of old that was 
seared with yellow strips of sandy soil. This terrace is a 
favourite promenade of the Richmond people, who appear 
to fully appreciate the enterprise of the corporate body. 
A local gentleman relates that, on one occasion, as he 
was strolling along this elevated terrace, he saw a man 
rush in an excited manner towards the base of a part of 
the castle walls and hold out his hands. To the astonish- 
ment of the beholder, a child, who had evidently been 





observed to be in a critical position by her rescuer, fell 
headlong into his arms without sustaining any injury ! 

That part of Richmond which is known as Old Biggin is 
easily reached from the Castle Terrace. Proceeding along 
Quaker’s Lane (where formerly was a burying place of 
the followers of George Fox), we come to West Field, 
celebrated for romantic views. Further along is Whit- 
cliffe Wood and Whitcliffe Scar, where rugged and 
imposing rocks arrest the attention of the stranger. Here 
is to be found a spot well known to the inhabitants by 
the name of Willance’s Leap, from the circumstance that 
a hunter named Willance was carried by his horse over 
the precipice to the bottom, the rider being little injured. 
Three stones with inscriptions indicate the three bounds 
that the horse made before it reached the edge of the 
precipice. From this point there is a grand prospect of 
the bleak moorlands around the head of Swaledale. The 
river banks, however, are well-wooded, and afford an 
agreeable contrast to the sterner aspect of the adjacent 
acclivities, : 

A short distance further is the Beacon Hill, where in 
the troubled days of old a fire was lighted in times 
of danger. 

There stands in the pleasure grounds near the Swale, 
once belonging to the family of Yorke, a lofty tower that 
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was erected to commemorate the battle of Culloden, 
built on the site of an old fortalice known as Hudswell 
Peel. 

In the same locality is the Convent of the Assumption, 
founded by the late Duchess of Leeds in 1850 for the 
education of young ladies of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The number of pupils at the present time is between fifty 
and sixty. The building is spacious, the grounds being 
extensive, and the scenery around very beautiful. The 
centre of the convent and the west wing contain class, 
study, music, and recreation rooms, also a large drawing- 
class room, three spacious dormitories, infirmaries, bath- 
rooms, &c., all for the use of the pupils. The east wing 
is occupied by the sisters. On the same side there is a 
chapel in which there is a very beautifully carved altar, 
the gift of Mr. W. Foggin, of Newcastle. The cost of the 
whole of this pile of buildings was about £8,000. The 
mother-house of the Order of Assumption is at Auteuil, 
Paris. 

There is one other object near Richmond that should 
be visited—the Round Howe, an immense amphitheatre, 
surrounded by rugged rocks and hanging woods, and 
somewhat resembling a volcanic crater. It is conjectured 
to have been a temple of the Druids, but there are no 
historical records to support the theory, which is wholly 
founded on the fact that this part of the district was in 
former times a forest of vast extent that might have 
afforded shelter for Druidical priests. A large natural 
cave near the Round Howe is called Arthur’s Owen; but 
tradition is silent as to the connection of this place with 
England’s mythical king. 

All the engravings which accompany this article are 
made from photographs by Messrs. Valentine and Suns, 
152, Perth Road, Dundee. 


Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne any 
Tweed. 


Bv Richard Welford. 





Gilliam Sidney Gibson, 
BARRISTER AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIAN. 


PON the extension to the provinces of the 

London system of bankruptcy procedure, 

under the Bankruptcy Law Amendment 

Act, 1842, a District Court was established 

at Newcastle, and on the 15th November, in that year, in 

a suite of rooms forming the eastern end of the Royal 

Arcade, the court was formally opened for the transaction 

of business. Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst appointed a 

member of a well-known local family—Mr,. Nathaniel 

Ellison, of the Chancery Bar—to be the fivst Commis- 

sioner or Judge of the new court, and under him, as 
Registrar, he placed Mr. William Sidney Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson, a native of Parson’s Green, Fulham, where 
he was born in 1814, was studying for the bar when he 
came down to Newcastle to discharge the duties of his 
office, and shortly afterwards he received his call from the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Although a 
stranger to the district, the reputation of a scholar, de- 
voted to antiquarian and historical research, had preceded 
him, and he had not been long in the town before he began 
to inquire, to investigate, and to write. One of the first 
objects to attract his attention was the noble ruin of the 
Conventual Church of Tynemouth, familiarly known as 
the Priory, under whose shadow he had fixed his resi- 
dence. Disappointed with the meagre details to be found 
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jn local literature, he set himself the task of writing 
the history of that magnificent structure, and after three 
years’ unremitting labour he published in two volumes, 
royal quarto— 


The History of the Monastery founded at Tynemouth, 
in the Diocese of Durham, to the Honour of God, under 
the Invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 8. Oswin, 
King and Martyr. London: William Pickering, 1846 
and 1847. 


Decorated with illuminated pages, and adorned by 
initial letters copied from Medieval MSS., resplendent in 
hand-applied gold and colours, these sumptuous volumes 
were further illustrated by etchings from the studio of the 
elder Richardson, by facsimile representations of ancient 
deeds and seals, and by wood engravings. No more 
superb example of typography and illumination had been 
seen in the district, and its illustrations were equalled 
only by the thorough and comprehensive character of the 


text. Apart from the exceedingly ‘‘bigh” views which 
the writer thought fit to express in his preface, and, 
indeed, more or less obtruded throughout, the work is 
well done. Regarded either as a history or a book of 
reference, it leaves nothing to be desired. 

Beyond the titles of the books he wrote, and the lec- 
tures he delivered, little is known of Mr. Sidney Gibson’s 
life during the quarter of a century which he passed in 
Newcastle. With the exception of the Homeopathic 
Dispensary, in which he acted as a member of the man- 
aging committee, he does not appear to have associated 
himself with any public institution in the locality, not 
even in those non-political and unsectarian organisatiuns 
which are devoted to social amelioration and philan- 
thropic improvement. He was a model registrar in the 
Court of Bankruptcy—courteous, painstaking, methodi- 
cal, punctual, and accurate; but to his duties there, and 








occasional lecturing before cultured audiences, his public 
work was limited. Absorbed in literary and antiquarian 
pursuits, he lived the life of a recluse amidst the bustling 
activities of Tyneside. 

Mr. Gibson’s literary productions show extraordinary 
mental activity, and the faculty of wielding a rapid 
and fluent pen. Taking in order of publication those 
of his books and papers which treat of local history alone, 
it is seen that in a little over ten years after he had 
put forth his great work on Tynemouth Priory he had 
published five others of importance, each of them in- 
volving patient research, and displaying minute investi- 
gation, viz. :— 


Descriptive and Historical Notices of Some Remark- 
able Northumbrian Castles, Churches, and Antiquities : 
In a Series of Visits to the ruined Priory of Finchale ; 
the Abbey Church of Hexham; the Parish Churches of 
Houghton-le-Spring, Morpeth, Bothal, Ovingham, and 
Ryton; the antient Castles of Prudhoe and of Bothal, 
the ruined Abbey of Newminster, etc. With Biographi- 
cal Notices of Eminent Persons. First Series. Revised 
and Reprinted (by request) from the Newcastle Journal, 
with numerous additions, and embellished with Views of 
Finchale and of the Abbey Church of Hexham. New- 
cas Robert Robinson, Pilgrim Street, 1848. 8vo. 
140 pp. 


A Descriptive and Historical Guide to Tynemouth : 
Comprising a Popular Sketch of the History of the 
Monastery, the Church, and the Castle ; with Notices of 
North Shields, Seaton Delaval, and Neighbouring Anti- 
quities. Embellished with highly-finished Engravings. 
North Shields: Philipson and Hare, Tyne Street, 1849. 
Sm. 8vo. 161 pp. 

Descriptive and Historical Notices of Remarkable 
Northumbrian Castles, Churches, and Antiquities. 
Second series. Dilston Hall, or Memuirs of the Right 
Hon. Jas. Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, a Martyr in 
the Rebellion of 1715. To which is added A Visit to 
Bamburgh Castle; with an Account of Lord Crewe’s 
Charities, and a Memoir of the Noble Founder. Em- 
bellished with a Portrait of Lord Derwentwater, and 
several highly-finished Engravings. Newcastle: Robert 
Robinson, Pilgrim Street, 1850. 8vo. 220 pp. 

Do. Third Series. Visits to Naworth Castle, Laner- 
cost Priory, and Corby Castle, in Cumberland ; the ruined 
Monasteries of Brinkburn, Jarrow, and Tynemouth; 
Bishop Middleham and the Town of Hartlepool; New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Durham Cathedral. Embellished 
with Views of Naworth Castle, as Restored, and of Corby 
Castle, near Carlisle. Newcastle: Robert Robinson, 
Pilgrim Street, 1854. 8vo. 168 pp. 

A Memoir on Northumberland. Descriptive of its 
Scenery, Monuments and History. Newcastle: F. and 
W. Dodsworth and Robert Robinson, 1860. 8vo. 77 pp. 


These all relate to local history and topography. But 
they by no means indicate the full measure of Mr. Gib- 
son’s literary activity at the period in which they were 
written. For while they were passing through the press, 
the author was writing for reviews and magazines, and 
issuing treatises on a variety of interesting subjects. 

At an earlier period Mr. Gibson had published books 
on ‘“*The Certainties of Geology,” on ‘“‘Some Antient 
Modes of Trial,” a *‘ Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the 
Amendment of the Law in Bankruptcy,” and a Prize 
Essay on the “ Antiquities of Highgate.” In 1858 he 
collected together four-and-twenty lectures and essays, 
the former delivered at various Church Institutes in the 
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district, the latter contributed to the Quarterly Review, 
Colturn’s New Monthly, Household Words, Notes and 
Queries, the Dublin Review, &c., &c., and published them 
under the title of ‘‘ Lectures and Essays on Various 
Subjects, Historical, Topographical, and Artistic.” 

A few years later (in 1863) another collection of essays, 
lectures, and reviews, which Mr. Gibson had contributed 
to the Ecclesiologist, Chambers’s Journal, Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, Houschold Words, &c., was published. He 
prepared, also, a ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, and Lord Chancellor of 
England, temp. Edw. III.” This work, although adver- 
tised, does not appear to have been printed. 

Mr. Gibson was a Fellow of the London Society of 
Antiquaries (F.S.A.); a Fellow of the London Geological 
Society (F.G.S.); a member of the Ecclesiological Society ; 
of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copen- 
hagen ; the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, and of the 
Architectural Societies of Durham and St. Alban’s; a 
Local Secretary of the [Archeological Institute; an 
honorary member of the Academie des Sciences et Belles 
Lettres de Dijon, &. In 1857, the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Durham in 
recognition of his contributions to the literature and 
archeology of the North. Enjoying these honours, and 
the esteem of an ever-widening circle of friends, he 
remained in Newcastle till the abolition of the District 
Courts of Bankruptcy, in 1870, sent him into retirement. 
The Government rewarded his services with a handsome 
pension, which, unfortunately, he was not long destined 
Seized by a fatal illness, he died in London 
on the 3rd January, 1871, aged 56 years. During his 
lifetime he had expressed an ardent desire to be buried in 
the grounds of the old Priory Church at Tynemouth, 
about which he had written so copivusly and so well, and 
shortly before his decease he obtained from the Home 
Secretary the necessary permission. 


to receive, 


His remains were 
taken to Tynemouth, and after a solemn service in the 
restored Lady Chapel, at the east end of the ruin, were 
laid to rest in a vault closely adjoining. A headstone 
marks the place of his interment, and in the chapel itself 
a stained glass window perpetuates his memory. 

The portrait of Mr. Gibson is from a photograph kindly 
lent by H. A. Adamson, Esq., Town Clerk of Tyne- 
mouth. 


Thomas Gibson, 
PHYSICIAN, DIVINE, AND AUTHOR. 

Dr. Thomas Gibson, born at Morpeth in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, must have been a remarkable 
man, if all that is told of bim by his early biographers be 
true. Later writers have, however, thrown some doubt 
upon the accuracy of the record, suggesting that there 
may have been two persons of the same name living at 
the same time, the one educated at Cambridge and the 
other at Oxford, whose respective achievements have 


been, in error, attributed to the Morpeth worthy alone, 
The Rev. John Hodgson, in the Morpeth section of his 
‘“‘ History of Northumberland,” supports the theory of 
separate individualities, chiefly on the ground that a well- 
known contemporary writer, and a native of Morpeth 
himself, Dr. Turner, makes no reference to Gibson, with 
whose life and labours he must have been acquainted. 
Mr. Hodgson’s account, condensed from Bale, Aiken, and 
Watts, is as follows :— 


Gybson, or Gibson, Thomas, was not only, like his 
townsman and contemporary, Turner, famous for his 
knowledge in divinity, physic, and botany, but was one 
of the early English printers. ale mentions him in 
terms of high commendation, and says his cures were 
almost incredible. He entered zealously into the spirit 
of the Reformation, and wrote in its favour ; but during 
the Marian persecution, fled to the Continent, from 
whence he returned on the accession of Elizabeth, and 
settled in London, where he died in 1562. Of the merits 
of his works I have not had an opportunity of forming 
any judgment, having never seen a volume of them ; and 
in turning over such works of Turner as have fallen in my 
way, I have thought it remarkable that I never met 
with Gibson’s name, especially as there were so many 
coincidences in their lives, for they were not only towns- 
men and contemporaries, but both reformers, divines, 
physicians, and naturalists, both banished for the same 
cause, and both lived and died in London. All his works 
were printed by himself, excepting the last in the list 
below ; but it does not appear that he printed for any 
other person. 

1. The Concordance of the New Testament, most neces- 
sary to be in the handes of soche as desire the communica- 
cion of any place contayned in the New Testament. 
Imprinted by me Thomas Gybson. Cum _ privilegio 
regali. London,1535. 8vo., with the mark T, G. on the 
sides of a cut. 

2. A Treatise behooueful, as well to preserue the people 
from the pestilence, as to helpe and recouer them that be 
infected with the same ; made by a bishop and doctour of 
phisick in Denmark ; which medicines haue been proued 
in many places in London. London, 1536, 8vo. 

3. The Great Herball newly corrected. Then the con- 
tents of this book. A table after the Latyn names of all 
herbes. A table after the English names of all herbs. 
The propertees and qualityes of all things in this booke. 
The descryption of vrynes, how a man shall have trewe 
knoweledge of all sekenesses. An exposycyon of all the 
wordes obscure and not well knowen. A table quyckly 
to fynde remedyes for all dyseases. God save the kynge. 
Londini in edibus Thome Gibson, 1536. 

4. John Campenses, his Paraphrase on the Psalmes, &c. 
No date. 

5. A summe of the actes and decrees of the bishops of 
Rome. No date. 

6. A Breue Cronycle of the Bysshope of Rome’s 
Blessynge, and of his Prelates_beneficiall and charit- 
able rewardes from the tyme of Kynge Heralde vnto this 
day. Imprinted—by John Daye—in Sepulchre Parishe, 
at the signe of the Resurrection, a little above Holbourne 
Condiute. 


Anthony Wood, in the first volume of his ‘* Athene 
Oxonienses,” which is devoted chiefly to a history of 
Oxford writers, claims him as a student of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford :— 


Thomas Gibson, a noted Physician of the Age he lived 
in, was born at Morpeth in Northumberland, and for a 
year, or years, was, as I conceive, educated kere, because 
that several of both his Names and Time were conversant 
with the Muses in this University ; but whether he took 
a Degree, or was licensed to practise Physic it appears 
not. Afterwards he being noted for his extraordinary 
Success in curing Diseases, was very much resorted to by 
great, as well as ordinary People, especially by those of 
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the reform’d Party, he being one himself, and a great 
Enemy to the R. Cath. Bishops; in spite and envy to 
whom he wrote— 

A History of the Treasons of the Bishops from the 
Norman Conquest to his time. Whether this was 
‘printed, I know not, because had it been so, there’s no 
doubt but inveterate Prynnu would have found it, to gain 
matter thence, when he compos’d his Book of the same 
subject. He also wrote, 

An Herbal. 

Treatise against unskilful Alchymists. 

Treat. of curing common Diseases. 

Of the ceremonies used by Popes—besides other things, 
and had laid the foundation of a little Book to show the 
various States that Britany hath been in, which he 
divided into five Parts; but whether he compleated it, 
is uncertain. 


The Coopers, on the other hand, in their ‘* Athene 
Cantabrigienses,” claim Gibson for the University of 
Cambridge. Thus :— 


Thomas Gibson, a native of Morpeth, Northumberland, 
was, 1t is asserted, educated at Oxford. It is certain, 
however, that one of the name took the degree of M.B. 
in this University, 1511. He was noted for his extra- 
ordinary success in curing diseases, as also for his strong 
antipathy to the Roman Catholics. He wrote much, and 
from 1535 to 1539, or afterwards, carried on the business 
of a printer in London. With one exception, all the 
known productions of his press were compiled by him- 
self. Bishop Latimer, writing to Cromwell, 21st July, 
1537, recommends that Gibson, who was the bearer of the 
letter, should be employed as the printer of a work then 
about to be published. He says, ‘‘He ys an honeste 
poore man, who will set ytt forth in a good letter, and 
sell ytt good chepe, wher as others doo sell too dere, wych 
doth lett many to by. Doctor Crom, and other my 
frendes obteyned of me, natt with owght sum impor- 
tunyte to wrytt unto you for hym.” In the reign of 
Mary he was a fugitive for religion, but returned to 
England on the accession of Elizabeth, and in 1559 had 
a license from this university to practise physic. His 
death occurred in London, 1562. 


To the list of his works printed by Hodgson (omitting 
“John Campenses his Paraphrase”), the Cambridge 
writers add the four extra books named by Anthony 
Wood, and another, ‘‘De Utroque Homine.” They 
further state that he and his wife aud daughter became 
members of the English congregation at Geneva on the 
20th November, 1557. And that is all that is known 
about him. Whether he was one Gibson, or two Gibsons 
rolled into one, is an open question that, in this column 
at any rate, need not be debated. 


The Rev. Thomas Gillow, 
A POPULAR CATHOLIC PRIEST. 

Before the Reformation, the ancient family of Gillow 
was remarkable for the number of its members who 
entered into hcly orders, and assisted to propagate 
Christian doctrine among a rude and unlettered people. 
Since the Reformation the same tendency has continued 
to characterise their race. A ‘Biographical Dictionary 
of the English Catholics,” now in course of publication by 
Mr. Richard Gillow, contains notices of fifteen persons 
bearing the name, and more or less related to each other, 
who have been ordained priests in the Catholic Church 
since the middle of last century. 

Within the scope of this series of biographies only two 





of three members of the family become, by reason of 
their association with the county of Northumberland, 
admissible, namely, the Rev. Thomas Gillow, of North 
Shields, Canon Gillow, one of his nephews, and the Rev. 
William Gillow, a grand-nephew. 

Thomas Gillow, born November 23, 1769, at Singleton, 
fourth son of Richard Gillow, of that place, entered 
Douay College as a student on the 22nd of May, 1784. 
While he was in his pupilage the French Revolution 
broke out, and the college was placed in a position of 
danger. Upon one occasion a mob of insurgents 
thundered at the doors for admittance. The authorities 
were frightened ; the boys were terrified—all but young 
Gillow. It is recorded that he ran courageously down the 
stairs, met the assailants at the entrance, and by shouting 


‘Vive la Republique !” saved the institution. The mob 
seized hold of him and carried him about in triumph 
through the streets of Douay. In August, 1793, when the 
college was broken up and the inmates were ordered 
to retire to their country house at Esquerchin, 
three miles off, as prisoners, under surveillance, 
young Gillow effected his escape, and through many 
perils reached his father’s home in Lancashire. After 
spending a month with his parents, Mr Gillow went 
to the institution at Old Hall Green. There he remained 
till December, 1794, when he was sent to Bishop Gibson’s 
newly-founded college at Crook Hall, and three years 
later was ordained priest. Awaiting a vacancy among 
the private chaplaincies of the Catholic gentry, he taught 
at Crook Hall till the 21st August, 1797, when he entered 
upon a ministerial career at Callaly Castle, the seat of the 
Claverings. In that somewhat isolated position his 
duties were light, and he had much spare time, which 
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he utilised by establishing and superintending a school in 
the adjoining village of Whittingham. While thus em- 
ployed, in 1817, he was nominated Bishop of the West 
Indies, but declining, from motives of health, to wear a 
mitre, he was selected to conduct a mission at North 
Shields. In June, 1821, after 25 years’ service in the 
beautiful Vale of Whittingham, he entered upon his 
work at the mouth of the Tyne. A church had just been 
erected there by his cousin, the Rev. James Worswick, of 
Newcastle, and it became, under Mr. Gillow’s care, not 
merely a place of worship for his co-religionists, but a 
centre of active propaganda throughout the distict. To 
the church he added a presbytery and schools, providing 
the means, for the most part, out of his private fortune, 
the residue of which, sunk as a fund for the relief of the 
poor, was lost through the failure of the Union Bank in 
Newcastle. 

In 1842, a nephew, the Rev. Richard Gillow, was sent 
to aid him in his arduous labours. Born May 9, 1811, 
and ordained at Stonyhurst in 1837, Richard Gillow was 
in every sense a fit helpmate to his uncle. He was a 
theologian of ability, a musical composer of promise, and 
a home missionary of high reputation. After the restora- 
tion of the hierarchy in England, and the revival of the 
see of Hexham, he was raised to the dignity of a canon. 
A most useful career seemed to be opening out before 
him. Short, however, was its course. Devotion to his 
work among the victims of the cholera visitation of 1853 
cost him his life, on the 18th of November in that year, at 
the early age of 42. 

Thomas Gillow survived his nephew four years. 
Although deprived of his eyesight, and, therefore, 
dependent upon the help and guidance of others, he was 
able to say mass till within a week of his death, which 
happened on the 19th March, 1857, in the 88th year of his 
age. ‘‘The whole town and neighbourhood, regardless of 
differences in religious belief, flocked to his funeral, and 
even the bells of the Protestant parish church rolled out 
a muftied peal in token of the universal respect in which 
he was held.” 

During the last years of Thomas Gillow’s life, Dr. 
Chadwick, afterwards Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, 
assisted the venerable patriarch in his mission, and he 
was followed by his successor in the bishopric, the late 
Dr. Bewick. When Dr. Bewick left, in 1869, his place 
was filled by a grand-nephew of the old priest, the Rev. 
William Gillow. He had been ordained at Ushaw in 
1861, and, after officiating for three or four years at 
Castle Eden, joined the staff of St. Mary’s, Newcastle, 
under Monsignor Eyre, now Archbishop of Glasgow. 
From St. Mary’s he went to Wolsingham, and from 
thence proceeded to North Shields, where he remained 
till, in 1873, he was removed to Barnard Castle. In 1877. 
having taken charge of the mission at Callaly, the old 
home of his great-uncle, which was undergoing a change 
through the sale of the estate by Sir Henry Bedingfeld 


(heir, by marriage, of the Claverings), his health gave 
way, and he retired to his brother’s house in Lancashire, 
The following year he took charge of the mission at 
Berwick, where he died, November 30, 1880, aged 45, 

The Rev. Thomas Gillow published ‘‘A Sermon 
preached at the Opening of the Catholic Chapel in the 
town of North Shields, on Thursday, the 14th June, 1821, 
Newcastle: Preston and Heaton”; and a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘Catholic Principles of Allegiance Illustrated, 
Newcastle: Edward Walker, 1807.” His portrait was 
painted by Ramsay, G. A. Lutenor, and others. One 
of Ramsay’s portraits was engraved by C. Turner in 
imperial folio; that of Lutenor, from which ours is 
copied, was engraved, in quarto, by W. Collard. 


The Hinglisher and the Dipper, 





==epe)ELDOM plentiful in any locality in this 
country, the kingfisher (Alcedo ispida) is 
very generally distributed, its favourite 
habitats being the bosky banks of rivers and 
sparkling trout streams, where it can procure a sufficiency 
of water insects and small fish. As is well known, it is 
our most handsomely-plumaged native bird; and when 
seen in its haunts during summer’s prime, darting 
athwart some rippling stream, its iridescent plumage 
glancing in the sun, it is a “‘thing of beauty” which 
will be long remembered by the observer. It is partially 
migratory in this country, and is the only European 
representative of the group, or family, of Alcedines, 
which principally frequent warm latitudes, the Australian 
representative being the laughing jackass (Docela 
gigantea ), a bird well-known to the colonists. 

Mr. John Hanceck tells us that the kingfisher is a 
** resident in the district, and is not uncommon.” ‘“‘Itis 
mentioned,” Mr. Hancock adds, “in Mr. Selby’s 
catalogue as breeding regularly near Mitford and Anger- 
ton, on the Wansbeck. And, according to the same 
authority, the nest has been taken on the banks of the 
Wear near Chester-le-Street. In 1870, it bred at Stocks- 
field and at Winlaton Mill on the Derwent. It also 
breeds by the Skerne, near Darlington, and near Bishop 
Auckland, and in other localities in the county of Dur- 
ham. It visits Jesmond Dene every autumn, and may be 
seen on most of the Northumbrian streams.” Recent 
contributions to the Natural History Department of the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle have shown that the bird 
still frequents Jesmond Dene, notwithstanding the odious 
persecution to which it has been subjected. 

In some localities, in winter, kingfishers appear in 
great numbers, the scarcity of food, no doubt, being the 
cause of such migratory movements. In December, 
1849, and January, 1850, Morris asserts that great num- 
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bers of these birds appeared near Newcastle, and 
more came into the hands of one game dealer than 
he had had during the previous sixteen or eighteen 
years. 


The note of the bird is harsh and sharp, not unlike that 
of the sandpiper, and is often uttered when darting across 
astream, or when disturbed. The flight is rapid, and the 
wings, which are short, are quickly moved. It usually 
flies in a straight line close to the surface of the water. 
The Rev. W. T. Bree, author of the ‘‘ Birds of Europe,” 
has noticed how tenaciously the kingfisher keeps its flight 
over water, as if it felt a greater security in so doing, 
or in case of necessity, as he suggested, to be able to sub- 
merge itself like the wild duck. One, which was alarmed 
in his presence, and therefore could not have acted as 
it did in search of food, went out of its way to follow 
the windings of a series of brick ponds. 


Mr. Hancock has lucidly and accurately described the 
mode in which the bird secures its finny prey. On one 
occasion, he says, ‘“‘hearing a kingfisher utter a peculiar 
cry, and thinking that a nest was not far off, I concealed 
myself amidst the foliage. I had not watched long 
before I saw the bird, with rapid fluttering wings, poised 
in the air, about thirty feet above the water; the body 
was at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the tail down- 
wards ; in a few seconds the body became gradually hori- 
zontal, and then, as if turning on a pivot, the head was 
pointed in the direction of the water, and in an instant 
the bird shot down to the surface. It did not, however, 
succeed in capturing a fish, It made another unsuccess- 
ful attempt, exactly in the same manner, and then disap- 
peared behind some bushes, but in the course of a minute 
or two returned, carrying a fish, which it bore off to some 
roots of an alder tree overhanging the bank, where pro- 
bably its nest was concealed.” 


Mr. H. G. Adams briefly and appreciatively describes 
the habits of the kingfisher. ‘*‘ You may see him,” he 
observes, ‘‘in some quiet out-of-the-way place, beneath 
the shade of the grey alders, sitting motionless as a statue 
upon a branch of an old thorn that projects over the 
stream. It may be that a ray of sunshine finds its way 
between the shivering branches, and out flash the glorious 
tints of its plumage—red, and green, and blue, and all 
changeable colours. Truly he is the monarch of fishing 
birds, and rightly named kingfisher! Not handsome in 
form, certainly not elegant nor well proportioned—with 
his short and squat body and stump of a tail, thick neck, 
large head, and immense bill, littie feet that seem’ meant 
for a sparrow, and eyes which, although bright and sharp 
enough, are much too small for the head. But he is a 
swift flier, for all that he looks so awkward ; and, see! 
quick as light he darts down upon the heedless fish that 
has come near the surface, swallows it at a gulp, and is 
ready for another dart before you can look uround 
you.” 


The birds pair and commence nidification in May. The 
nest is usually placed in holes on the banks of streams, 
often in the hole of the water vole, which the birds 
enlarge or alter to suit their purpose. Nests have, how- 
ever, been found of grass and lined with hair and 
feathers, The eggs range from five to seven, are of 
globular shape, white, and glossy. Seldom more than 
one brood seems to be reared in a season. 

The male bird weighs one ounce and a half; length, 
seven inches; bill, blackish brown, reddish at the base ; 
from the lower corner of it proceeds a streak of bluish- 
green, joining to that colour on the back, also a dusky 
streak to the eye; iris, reddish hazel; behind each eye is 
a patch of light orange brown, succeeded by a white one. 
Forehead, on the sides rufous, the commencement of the 
same colour behind the eye; crown, deep olive green, the 
forehead tipped with light green ; the neck has a patch of 
green down the sides, in front of the patches behind the 
eye; nape, as the head; chin and throat, yellowish white; 
breast, orange brown, with a sprinkling of green by the 
shoulder of the wing; upper part of the back, green; 
down the back is a list of greenish blue, varying in 
different lights; greater and lesser wing coverts, deep 
greenish blue, margined with a paler shade, forming 
spots ; primaries, brownish black, edged with olive green; 
secondaries, the same; greater and lesser wing coverts, 
pale chestnut; tail, greenish blue, the shafts black or 
dusky; underneath, brownish black, edged with olive 
green ; under tail coverts, light orange brown; legs, very 
short and pale red, with a tinge of yellowish brown; toes 
and claws the same. The female is less varied in her 
colours, and the white on the sides of the neck is also 
more subdued. 

The dipper or water ousel (the Cinclus aquaticus of 
Bewick and Yarrell) is classed by some naturalists with 
the thrushes and the starlings. It is the Zurdus cinclus 
(the tail-moving thrush) of Pennant, and the Sturnus 
cinclus (tail-moving starling) of Montagu. The bird 
derives its most modern scientific name—cinclus—from 
the peculiar manner in which it moves or flirts its tail, 
and aquaticus as pertaining to water. Water ousels, 
which are met with in nearly all parts of the world, but 
more especially in northern countries, have all slender 
bodies, which, however, appear stout, owing to the great 
thickness of the plumage. 

The bird has been, and still is, much persecuted by 
gamekeepers and fishermen through the mistaken notion 
that it feeds largely on the spawn of fish, particularly 
that of trout and salmon. John Hancock, Thomas 
Edward, and other observant naturalists have, however, 
laudably done their best to explode this cruel fiction. 
‘This interesting bird,” as Mr. Hancock observes, ‘“‘is a 
constant resident [in Northumberland and Durham}, 
delighting in our rocky burns that abound in little 
cascades, and have lively running streams. In such 
sequestered situations they are sure to be found nesting, 
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but sparingly, never more than a pair being found 


together; it is a solitary, retiring species. I found, 
many years ago, a nest of a dipper in the roof of a tunnel 
at Tanfield Dene; and I have observed it in Jesmond 
Dene on one occasion during summer, but it has never 
been known to breed there. This harmless frequenter of 
our brooks has of late been accused of devouring salmon 
spawn, and in some quarters has been doomed to the fate 
of all vermin. A few years ago I examined specimens 
that were killed because they were feeding on the spawn- 
ing ground of the salmon in North Tyne, and found their 
crops contained nothing but aquatic insects and their 
larva; no trace whatever of spawn could be detected. In 
fact, the insects upon which our poor doomed friend had 
been feeding were much more likely to destroy fish spawn 
than it was.” Thomas Edward has also clearly shown 
that the dipper does not feed on fish spawn. In his list 
of the Banffshire birds he observes :—‘‘ Every means has 
been put into requisition to destroy this little bird. It 
was abundant thirty years ago, but is now rarely to be 
seen. It was supposed to destroy the young salmon; 
hence it was shot down wherever found. But I have 
never yet found anything appertaining to fish in its 
stomach, and I have dissected about forty—water insects 
and their larvee being what I have most frequently ob- 
served.” 

The dipper, while in search of food, such as water 
beetles, has the power of walking at the bottom of the 
water almost as nimbly as if on terra firma. In search- 
ing for food at the bottom of a brook, it proceeds against 
the stream. It can remain for a considerable time and 
travel some distance under water. The young are said to 
be able to dive before they are fully fledged. The bird 
has a rather rapid and strong flight, effected by regular 
pulsations of the wings. The song of the dipper, though 
short, is lively and melodious. Its period of song is not 
confined to any particular season, but it is in finest voice 
in warm, sunny weather. The ordinary note of the bird 
is a “chit, chit,” which it utters when on the wing after 


(ag 


being disturbed, or when perched upon a rock or boulder 
in mid-stream. 

To the presence of man, Dr. Brehm remarks, the dipper 
usually exhibits the utmost repugnance, whether he comes 
in the guise of friend or foe, nor is it less fearful of the 
attacks of the numerous birds of prey that dwell around 
and within its rocky haunts. The birds are rather pug. 
nacious and unsocial, and they drive off the birds which 
may have taken up their quarters near their nests or 
“beats.” Even the bellicose robin is occasionally 
drubbed, as the following singular incident shows :—" 4 
gentleman,” says a correspondent of the Field, “was 
walking along the bank of a little stream in Pembroke. 
shire, when he saw a dipper, shooting along with its usual 
arrowy flight, divert itself from its course, and, dashing 
against a redbreast that was quietly sitting on a twig over- 
hanging the stream, knock it fairly into the water. The 
savage little bird was not content with this assault, but 
continued to attack the poor redbreast as it lay fluttering 
on the waves, endeavouring to force it beneath the sur- 
face. It twice drove its victim under water, and would 
have killed it had it not been scared away by the shouts 
and gestures of the witness. The robin at length suc- 
ceeded in scrambling to the bank, and got away in 
safety.” 

The domed nest, with a hole in the side, is a large and 
compact structure, and almost invariably well concealed. 
It is about twelve inches in diameter, and seven to eight 
in depth. It is usually built near the water, in the 
crevice of a rock, under a ledge of stone overhanging a 
brook, under bridges, and sometimes behind waterfalls. 
Like the common wren, the dipper not unfrequently 
builds near the root of a clump of ferns overhanging a 
brook, and the exterior of the nest can scarcely be dis- 
cerned from the green-coloured moss surrounding the 
roots of the plants. The nest is composed of moss and 
grass, and generally lined with dried oak leaves. Two, 
and sometimes three, broods of young are reared in the 
year. The birds will nest in the same place season after 
season, if not disturbed. 

The male dipper is from seven to eight inches in 
length ; bill bluish black, tinged with brown at the 
edges; iris pale brown, with a ring of black in the 
middle; the margin of the eyelid white; head, crown, 
neck on the back and nape, dark brown; chin, throat, 
and breast on the upper part, clear white, on the lower 
part chestput, blending towards the tail with deep grey; 
on the sides it is a deep grey ; back deep, dark grey ; and 
as each feather is deeply margined with black, the back 
plumage has a rich and handsome appearance. The 
wings, which are about a foot in width, extend one-third 
down the tail, and consist of nineteen quill feathers. 
Greater and lesser wing coverts brownish black, the tips 
of the first lighter greyish black ; primaries, secondaries, 
and tertiaries, dark brown, tinged with grey. The tail, 
short and slightly rounded, consists of twelve feathers ; 
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upper tail coverts, brownish black ; under tail coverts, 
deep grey, slightly tipped with pale brown. The legs 
and toes are bluish grey, tinged with brown; claws 


dusky. The female in plumage resembles the male, but 
is about half an inch shorter. 


Siv William Breretan’s Visit 
to the North. 





ILLIAM BRERETON, of Handford, 
Cheshire, was born in 1604, and was created 

a baronet at the age of twenty-three. He 

aes s=married a daughter of Sir George Booth, 
-{ Dunham Massey, and represented his native county 
in the Parliaments of 1627-8 and 1639-40. Turing 
the civil wars of the time of Charles I., he headed the 
Parliamentary party of Cheshire. He was, in fact, 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Cheshire forces. In 
an engagement near Nantwich, on the 28th January, 
1643, he defeated the Royalist forces under the command 
of Sir Thomas Aston. The explosion of one of the 
enemy’s cannons greatly aided his victory. He there- 
upon occupied Nantwich, which became the head-quarters 
of the Parliamentary party, whilst Chester was held by 
the Royalists. He was first successful, but afterwards 
was wersted at Middlewich, in March of the same year. 
In the following summer he successfully captured Staf- 
ford, Wolverhampton, and Whitechurch. In 1644 he 
laid successful siege to Liverpool and Shrewsbury. In 
1645 he captured Beeston Castle in Cheshire, and in 
February, 1646, he secured the city of Chester itself. In 
March he took Lichfield, and in May Dudley Castle was 
surrendered to him. In the same month, near Stdw-on- 
the-Wold, he dispersed the forces of Lord Ashley, the 
last considerable body of Royalists in arms. In reward 
for his services various dignities and lands were granted 
to him, amongst other possessions being that of the 
archiepiscopal palace at Croydon. In one of the many 
curious pamphlets of that period he is described as ‘‘a 
notable man at a thanksgiving dinner, having terrible 


long teeth and a prodigious stomach, to turn the arch- 
bishop’s chapel at Croydon into a kitchen; also to 
swallow up that palace and lands ata morsel.” He died 
at Croydon on the 7th of April, 1661. His body was 
removed thence to be interred in the Handford chapel in 
Cheadle Church ; but there is a tradition that in crossing 
a river the coffin was swept away by a flood, and this is 
confirmed by the fact that there is no entry of burial, but 
only of the death, in the Cheadle register. 

Our redoubtable general was a considerable traveller. 
One journal of his travels, written in 1634 and 1635, when 
he was about thirty years of age, has been printed, and 
others are believed to exist. In these journeys he 
travelled through Holland, the Netherlands, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. He came into the Northern 
Counties, where we meet with him, on Friday, the 19th 
day of June, 1635, travelling along the ancient Roman 
Watling Street, from Catterick Bridge. He enters the 
county of Durham at Pierce Bridge, and makes his way 
to the residence of Henry Blakistone, at Archdeacon 
Newton. Here he tells us he was ‘‘kindly and neatly 
entertained.” Blakistone, by marriage, was the travel- 
ler’s distant relative. He conducts him forward to Bishop 
Auckland. Brereton spent the night at Binchester, 
at the house of Blakistone’s nephew, Wren, ‘‘who married 
Sir William Blakistone’s daughter, a fine gentlewoman, 
and of a free carriage,” and whom he elsewhere mentions 
as ‘‘a mighty gallant, a fine dainty gentlewoman, if she 
knew but how to value and prize the perfections God 
hath given her.” Brereton left Binchester the following 
day, not, however, without bestowing many words of 
commendation on his host’s successful farming operations, 
and especially on his skilful bee-keeping. A good hive, 
he tells us, was worth £1 10s. to £2 a year, and adds— 
**here I saw the most and best purest honey that I ever 
met withal; one great pot worth £5 or £6; greater 
profit herein than in any other commodity, and with 
least trouble and charge.” 

From Binchester the traveller proceeds to Auckland 
Castle, and becomes the guest of Bishop Morton, ‘‘ who 
maintains great hospitality in an orderly, well-governed 
house.” His description of the bishop’s residence is 
interesting, and in the light of later changes, valuable 
also, ‘*This castle, as it is a stately, pleasant seat of 
great receipt, so is it of great strength, compassed 
with a thick stone-wall, seated upon the side of 
an hill, upon a rock, a river running below, 
and good store of wood, though little timber, 
encompassing above. Here is a very fair, neat hall, 
as T have found in any bishop’s palace in England. 
Two chapels belonging hereunto, the one over the other; 
the higher a most dainty, neat, light, pleasant place, but 
the voice is so drowned and swallowed by the echo, as 
few words can be understood. Here are three 
dining-rooms, a fair matted gallery, wherein there was 
placed on both sides these pictures: John Huss, Jerome of 
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Prague, Luther, Zuinglius, Cranmer, Latimer, Whitaker, 
Wickliffe, Calvin, Beza, Perkins, Bullinger, Jewell, 
Pagius, Ridley, Bradford, Zanchius, Bucer, &c. And 
none but of this strain. A dainty stately park, wherein I 
saw wild bulls and kine, which had two calves runners. 
There are about twenty wild beasts, all white ; will not 
endure your approach, but if they be enraged or dis<ressed 
become] very violent and furious.” The time spen’ with 
the bishop was employed in conversation, anecdotal, tieo- 
logical, and medicinal, much of which the traveller reports, 
From Auckland Brereton proceeded to Durham. His 
first view of the city impresses him as “‘a stately and 
delightful prospect. especially the Minster and the 
Bishop’s Palace, which is built castlewise, and is a place 
of great strength, and is in good repair, wherein the 
bishop doth winter.” The cathedral he found ‘‘as neatly 
kept as any in England, built like unto Paul’s”—meaning 
the old cathedral of St. Paul, London. He describes the 
‘eight great and stately pillars,” on each side, ‘‘ as great 
as Paul’s.” He mentions the font—‘“‘ the daintiest that I 
have seen in England”—‘‘a stately pair of double organs,” 
and “‘a stately altar stone, all of fine marble.” He tells 
us that when the communion was administered “a 
stately cloth of gold” was laid ‘“‘upon this altar, or 
rather communion table.” He mentions the copes, one of 
them a ‘‘new red embroidered cope, which is wrought full 
of stars, like one I have seen worn in St. Dennis in 
France.” He describes the site of the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert, and alludes to the Chapel of the Nine Altars. 
Apparently speaking of one of the windows of the eastern 
transept, he says, “there is placed the picture of St. 
Cuthbert praying in the holy isle, the water flowing up to 
his chin : the picture, also in glass, of a friar correcting a 
nun” in a way which need not be described. After 
referring to the Galilee and the tomb of Bede, he intro- 
duces the following singular legend :—‘‘In the churchyard 
isthe tomb of him who was the steward, and disbursed 
the money when the church was erected; of whom it is 
reported that, all his money being paid over night, his 
glove was bya spirit every night filled and supplied, so 
as, though it was empty over night, yet was replenished 
next morning; his hand is made holding a glove stuffed 
with money, and by this means was the great work built : 
the name of the steward of the work-was Hubbapella.” 
From Durham the traveller comes on to Newcastle, 
glancing at Lumley Castle on his way, “in reasonable 
good repair, though of no great strength.” Newcastle, he 
declares, ‘is beyond all compare the fairest and richest 
town in England, inferior for wealth and building to no 
city save London and Bristol.” The old house-and-shop- 
girt bridge of Tyne is, he says, ‘‘except London Bridge 
over Thames, and the bridge at Berwick over Tweed, one 
of the finest bridges I have met with in England.” The 
church of St. Nicholas ‘is as neat pewed, and formed 
ith as much uniformity, as any I have found in England, 
and it is as neatly kept and trimmed.” He mentions the 


market, kept every day, ‘‘and in a dainty market place,” 
“Tuesday and Saturday,” he adds, “a mighty market, 
and much provision comes out of Northumberland ; infinite 
store of poultry.” Many of the streets he finds so steep 
that.‘* horses cannot stand upon the pav t—therefore 
the daintiest flagged channels are in every street that I 
have seen : hereupon may horse or man go without danger 
of sliding.” 





Our traveller takes an excursion by river to Tynemouth 
and South Shields. He mentions Tynemouth Castle, 
‘“*which,” he says, ‘is a dainty seated castle, almost 
compassed with the sea, wherein hath been the fairest 
church I have seen in any castle, but now it is out of 
repair, and much neglected.” At South Shields he only 
sees the salt pans, but of these he gives a long and 
minute description—much too long to be quoted. He 
tells us that here there are more salt works 
and more salt made “than in any part of England.” 
The result, however, was ‘‘such a cloud of smoke” that 
**you cannot see to walk.” 


Returning to Newcastle he finds ‘the fairest quay in 
England,” stretching ‘‘from Tyne Bridge all along the 
Town Wall, and almost to the glass-works, where is made 
window glass.” The Nag’s Head Inn, at the foot of 
Akenside Hill, is *‘ the fairest built inn in England ” that 
he had seen. He lodged, however, at the Swan in Bigg 
Market, kept by Mr. Swan, the postmaster, ‘and paid 
8d. ordinary, and no great provision.” ‘‘This town,” he 
goes on to say, “‘is also famous for the walls which 
compass round the town, about which you may walk, and 
which is strengthened with strong towers placed upon the 
wall at no great distance.” 

Brereton devotes a few sentences to the Roman Wall— 
**the ancientest monument I have heard of in England.” 
In some places, towards Carlisle, he was told, it was 
‘above twenty yards broad !” ‘* The people go to market 
upon it.” 

Morpeth is the next stage in the traveller’s journey. 
Here he sees ‘‘a fine little castle, in good repair,” and “a 
market-town with poor houses.” He dined at the post- 
master’s and paid 12d. ordinary, and 6d. ordinary. 
Thence he proceeds to Alnwick, and lodges there at the 
post-master’s, paying ‘6d. ordinary, and good victuals 
and lodging.” Many parts of the Castle he found in 
decay, ‘‘ but my lord is repairing the same by degrees.” 
Great revenues, he learns, are paid unto the same “my 
lord ” out of **this country: at least eight horse-load of 
money.” Brereton spends the night at Alnwick, “6d. 
ordinary supper, and 4d. breakfast; good lodging and 
meat.” 

The traveller goes forward to Belford, and thence to 
Holy Island. Between the ruins of the Priory and the 
Cathedral of Durham he discovers structural resemblances. 
He mentions the ‘‘dainty little fort,” where resided 
Captain Rugg, its governor, *“‘ who is as famous for his 
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generous and free entertainment of strangers, as for his 
great bottle nose, which is the largest I have seen.” 

From Holy Island Brereton proceeds to Berwick. He 
is struck with the ‘fair, stately bridge over Tweed” of 
fifteen arches, built by King James, and costing, he was 
told, £17,000 The river he describes as “‘most in- 
finitely stored with salmon, 100 or 200 salmons at one 
draught.” ‘‘But much more,” he goes on to say, “‘ was 
reported by our host, which is most incredible, that there 
were 2,000 salmons taken since Sunday last”; that is, in 
four days, for this was written on Thursday, the 25th of 
June. Berwick he describes as a poor town, having no 
trade, but many indigent persons and beggars. The 
harbour had ‘“‘only one little pink of about forty tons 

and some few fishing boats.” His account of 
the fortifications is interesting. ‘‘ Here were the strongest 
fortifications I have met with in England, double-walled, 
and outworks of earth, and the outer walls like unto 
Chester walls, and without the inner walls a deep and 
broad moat well watered ; the inner walls of invincible 
strength, stone wall within, and without lined with 
earth about twenty yards thick, with bulwarks con- 
veniently placed to guard one another.” At Berwick our 
traveller lodged at the Crown, where he was well used, 
“8d, ordinary, and 6d. our servants, and great entertain- 
ment and good lodging, a respective host and honest 
reckoning.” Having paid which, he crosses the Border, 
and we bid him adieu. J. R. Borie, F.S.A. 


The Gipsies of the DBarver, 





IIL. 

“THE EARLS OF HELL.” 
[wal ENTION has already been made of a gipsy 
of note, known by the title of “the Earl of 
Hell.” Several others have born the same 
name—perhaps, though we are not sure of 
the fact, -in hereditary succession. One of these swarthy 
noblemen was, about eighty years ago, tried for a theft 
of a considerable sum of money at a Dalkeith market. 
The proof seemed to the judge fully sufficient, but the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘not proven:” On dismissing 
the prisoner from the bar, the judge informed him, in 
plain braid Scotch, that he had ‘‘rubbit shoothers wi’ the 
gallows” that morning, and warned him not again to 
appear there with a similar body of proof against him, as 
itseemed scarcely possible that another jury would con- 
strue it so favourably. The impudent gipsy, however, 
replied, ‘‘that naebody had onny richt to use siccan 
language to him.” The last ‘‘ Earl of Hell” we have 
heard of had left off gipsying and betaken himself to 
farm work, but he still retained many traits of the old 
savageism. Once when a young would-be artist was 
sketching his profile on the whitened kitchen wall with a 


burnt stick, unbeknown, of course, to the earl, his lord- 
ship, seeing what the youth was about, clicked him up in 
his arms without saying a word, laid him on the fire, and 
left him there. 

FAIRS. 

The Gipsies of the Borders, like their kindred all over 
Christendom, have always been great frequenters of 
fairs. At the various horse fairs—St. Boswell’s, St. 
James’s, Berwick, Morpeth, Newcastle, Durham, Stag- 
shawbank, Whitsunbank, Carlisle, &c.—the gipsies used 
to bring out their horses in the afternoon, and trot them 
up and down to effect sales, but more commonly ex- 
changes. A more grotesque sight could scarcely be wit- 
nessed anywhere. Anyone wishful to see what a Turko- 
man, Koord, or Arab encampment is like, might have 
formed some idea of it from the gipsies on St. Boswell’s 
Green on the morning after the fair, especially when, as 
often happened, it had been accompanied by a St. 
Boswell’s flood. 

HORSE-STEALING. 

Down till the end of last century, and even later, some 
of the gipsies carried on a considerable trade in horse- 
stealing between England and Scotland. The animals 
which were stolen in the South were taken to Scotland, 
and sold there; those stolen in Scotland were, on the 
other hand, disposed of in the South. The crime of 
horse-stealing brought a great many of these wanderers 
to an untimely end. 

CHILD-STEALING. 

The gipsies, it is said, were long in the habit of stealing 
children. A curious case is on record. Adam Smith, 
author of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’‘ was actually carried 
off by a band of them, when a child three years old, from 
his widowed mother’s house in Kirkcaldy. Being pur- 
sued by his uncle, with such assistance as he could obtain, 
the thieves were overtaken in Leslie wood, and the child 
was rescued. To this day, in the South of Scotland, 
when a child becomes unruly, his father will often say, in 
the most serious manner—‘‘ Mother, that cannot be oor 
bairn ; the tinklers must ha’ ta’en oors, an’ left theirs. 
Gie him back to the gipsies, an’ get oor ain.” The other 
children will look bewildered, while the subject of remark 
will instinctively fly to his mother, who as instinctively 
clasps him to her bosom, quieting his terror, as only a 
mother can, with the lullaby— 


Whist nu, whist nu, dinna fret ye ; 
The black tinkler winna get ye. 
The gipsies, Simson tells us, frighten their children in the 
same manner, by saying that they will give them to the 
gorgio, that is, being interpreted, ‘‘the oppressor,” a 
term applied to all who are not of gipsy blood. 
CHILD-STRIPPING, 

It was a common practice, about the middle of last 
century, for old female gipsies to strip children of their 
wearing apparel when they happened to meet them alone 
in sequestered places. ‘Tradition bas preserved many 
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such incidents, in which the notorious Jean Gordon, 
another virago named Esther Grant, and a third, nearer 
our own time, named Rachael Mo’gomery, conspicuously 
figure. The latter once shockingly mutilated a poor boy 
who had done something or other to provoke her. For 
this offence she was never tried or punished, but her 
mame was a terror over the country-side as long as she 
lived. 
RIVAL SEPTS. 

The Faws, or Faas, and the Balhols, Bailyows, or 
Baillies, have always been reckoned the aristocracy of the 
Scottish gipsy race. The respective heads of these two 
families have been contemporary kings and queens to 
their countrymen for several hundred years. The district 
held to belong to the Faas comprehended Northumber- 
land, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire,, and East Lothian. 
The Baillies roamed and ruled further inland, from Lang- 
holm, Longtown, and Lockerby, to Linlithgow and Bath- 
gate. The two royal families were always at feud. The 
Baillies deemed themselves of quite superior rank to the 
Faas, while, on the other hand, the Faas spoke with great 
bitterness and contempt of the Baillies. In some old 
records the name Faa is written Faley. This guides us 
to the etymology of the word, falwe: fallow, sallow, or 
tawny yellow, indicating the complexion of the tribe. 
The Baillies, like the Blythes, are mostly fair and ruddy, 
as of adifferent stock. Otherclans or septs, besides those 
already mentioned, are the Stewarts, Cowans, Geddeses, 
Greys, Wilkies, Hallidays, Wilsons, Keiths, Robertsons, 
&c., numerically less powerful and holding a subordinate 
place. 

THE ROYAL FAAS. 

We have written records and biographies of the Royal 
Faas for several generations back, and they can trace 
their lineage, we believe, to that “‘Jonn Faa, Lord and 
Earl of Little Egypt,” with whom James the Fifth of 
Scotland entered into a league and treaty in the year 
1540. The last three who bore the kingly title, all named 
William, were remarkable men. Auld Wull Faa, the 
first of the trio, is said to have done some service in 
Mar’s Year (1715) to Sir William Bennet, the friend of 
the poet Thomson, and laird of Grubbet, in which barony 
Kirk Yetholm is situated. For this he got a free house to 
live in, and a right of pasturage on the common, while 
feus or perpetual leases were granted to members of his 
tribe. The second Wull Faa had twenty-four children, 
and at each christening he appeared dressed in his original 
wedding robes. These christenings were celebrated with 
no small parade. Twelve young handmaidens were 
always present, as part ef the family retinue, and for the 
purpose of waiting on the numerous guests, including 
several of the neighbouring lairds and farmers, who as- 
sembled to witness the ceremony, and to partake of the 
subsequent festivities. His son and successor, Wull the 
Third and Last, was a very shrewd us well as active man, 
an accomplished athlete, a’ famous football player, a 


daring smuggler who had often braved the gaugers, a 
skiiful adept in the piscatorial art, a capital hand with 
the gun, and a fiddler who might have matched Nie] 
Gow. He died in 1847, at the age, it was said, of 9% 
years. 

QUEEN ESTHER. 

Wull Faa was succeeded by his sister’s son, Charlie 
Blythe, called by his kindred ‘*‘ Charles I.,” a decent, 
respectable man, naturally sharp, and by no means jjl- 
informed. He died in 1861, aged 86, and his son David, 
whose right it was to succeed him, waived his claim in 
favour of his sister Helen, the youngest princess of the 
family. But Esther, vulgarly called Ettie or Eatie, tig 
eldest, protested against this arrangement. She bore the 
royal name of Faa from her mother, and resolved to assert 
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her right to wear the crown, She accordingly issued a 
proclamation, asking for a plebiscite, which was taken on 
the 12th day of November, 1861, the result being that she 
was unanimously elected to fill the throne. The follow- 
ing account of Queen Esther’s coronation and subsequent 
career was contributed by Thomas Tweed to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle shortly after her Majesty’s death :— 


The coronation was a stately pageant, and is memorable 
in gipsy annals. A gaily-arrayed palfrey had been pro- 
vided for the Queen, who was attired in a robe of royal 
red. Her majesty was attended by a royal brother and 
nephew, two princesses of the blood, several grandchildren 
of the queen-elect, and a miscellaneous retinue of fol- 
lowers. An order of procession having been formed, the 
calvacade proceeded to the Cross at Kirk Yetholm, where 
the crowner, the village blacksmith, George Gladstone by 
name, produced the crown (which had been fabricated by 
himeelf, and polished bright as burnished tin could be 


made, with a Scotch thistle forming one of its conspicuous 
adornments), and made ready, in virtue of his office, first 
exercised by him when he set the crown upon the vener- 
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of Charles Blythe, to consecrate and crown the 
= a. First, he made proclamation of his right 
to exercise his high office, and, having in the most courtly 
fashion, set the glittering emblem of royalty upon her 
head, proclaimed the heroine of the da Queen Esther 
Faa Blythe, ‘‘Challenge who dare! heers both loud 
and long made the welkin ring, and then, when wishes for 
long life and a happy reign had been expressed, her 
Majesty conveyed in royal terms her thanks to her sub- 
jects for their countenance and support, and counselled 
them to live quietly and at peace with all men. An 
address of congratulation was next presented to her 
Majesty in the name of those who were not her subjects, 
and the more formal proceedings terminated, the wet and 
ungenial character ot the weather helping to end them 
prematurely. But the Queen and her subjects were not 
easily overcome by the unfavourable weather, and they 
did not forego a pre-arranged procession round the village, 
with a call at the public places of entertainment in pass- 
ing. Subsequently, a levee was held in the “royal 
palace,” and afterwards dancing was attempted on the 
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village green; but the character of the weather robbed 
these proceedings of their life and vigour, and brought 
them to an early close. Nevertheless, the formalities, 
which attained considerable publicity at the time, were 
enough to set Esther firmly on the throne of her father. 
The Queen was naturally of a sprightly disposition, 
though, when she was angry, as she frequently was, woe 
betide the victim of her wrath! Aged people have been 
heard to say that it was not pleasant to remember her 
free or fiery language either in hot blood or in fighter 
badinage when she gave full scope to her powers of speech. 
But like good wine, she improved with age, and she could 
chat pleasantly and intelligently with people in any con- 
dition of life during all the period of her reign. She 
“‘married beneath her” before she came to the throne, 
and she was a widow and mother of twelve children when 
that dignity was reached. Her husband, with whom she 
made a Coldstream marriage, was neither of her race nor 
rank, being a common person of the name of Rutherford, 
otherwise “* Jethart Jock,” and he long pre-deceased her, 


she being left to provide both for herself and those of ‘her 
children who were not able to shift for themselves. This 
was a task not easily accomplished, and so sadly beaten 
did she at one time heel that she made application to the 
parish of Jedburgh for a pauper’s allowance. When she 
mounted the throne she fairly turned the corner on 
adversity. een Esther h many visitors in ‘the 
palace” at Kirk Yetholm, and none of them ever came 
— without something to remember and much to talk 
about. 

Her Majesty was, like many of her gipsy sex, greatly 
addicted to smoking, her favourite kind of pipe being a 
short and black clay, always, if possible, lighted by a 
brief insertion in the fire. This method of raising a 
“reek” has now almost gone out of fashion; but it 
produced an odour and flavour only to be tolerated, not to 
say enjoyed, by persons of strong tastes and acquired 
habits. She anal iatuienata very sparingly, and never 
made herself the worse for what she took. 

Before the close of her life, her Majesty removed 
from the prolonged scene of gipsy royalty at Kirk 
Yetholm to Kelso, where, in accordance with *‘ the fitness 
of things,” she spent her declining years, and where her 
death took place on the 12th July, 1883. Her remains 
were, however, interred in the sepulchre of her kin at 
Kirk Yetholm. The funeral took place on the 15th of 
the month, and, the date being Sunday, it was attended 
and witnessed by considerable numbers in Kelso, and by 
still larger numbers at Yetholm. The coffin bore a 
wreath of white roses sent by Lady John Scott, of 
Spottiswood, besides other floral tokens of respect; but 
the royal cloak of the Queen was thrown over all when 
the bier was being carried from the gate to the grave in 
Yetholm Churchyard. 

None of Esther’s progeny were deemed fit to fill her 
shoes or wear her gipsy honours, and gipsy royalty 


among the Border tribes came to an end when she was 
WwW 


laid in the grave. 








AMBURGH is a place of such ancient re- 
nown, having so many associations, both 
legendary and historical, that one is perhaps 
just a little disappointed to find it so incon- 

siderable (though attractive) a village. A puny offspring 

it seems of the far-famed capital of the Anglian kinglets. 

To the lover of antiquity there is little to regret in the 

fact that Bamburgh has remained but an old-world vil- 

lage, instead of becoming, like Newcastle, a city of com- 

merce. In this quiet watering-place he may yield himself 
unreservedly to the influence of the past, feeling assured 
that nothing too aggressively modern will disturb his 
meditations. Historically interesting, Bamburgh is also 
one of the most picturesque villages on the Northumbrian 
coast. From no standpoint is it seen to more advantage 
than from the walls of the mighty castle which overiooks 
and dwarfs it. 

The village lies on the gentle slope of a ridge which in- 
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clines to the sea. It consists of a number 
of small villas and cottages, arranged, as 
it were, along the sides of a triangle, the 
apex of which is the castle, and the base the 
high brick wall of the castle gardens. Of 
the space thus enclosed the greater part is 
now occupied by a little plantation of 
trees—sycamores, oaks, elms, &c., about 70 
years old. There is a row of cottages 
called the Wyndings between the main 
body of the village and the lifeboat 
station. 

Most of the cottages are low, one-storey 
buildings, their front walls bedecked with 
such flowers and plants as the honeysuckle, 
fuchsia, bindweed, rose, canary-creeper, 
ivy, and cotoneaster. Behind them are 
several small kitchen-gardens, in which one 
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may see, above the hedges sur- 
rounding them, a few black pop- 
lars and laburnums. The oldest 
house in the village, so it would 
seem, is on the south side. 
Carved on its doorhead is the 
date 1692. Some of the newer 
cottages form a range of build- 
ings which, with their mullioned 
windows and dripstone mould- 
ings, have somewhat of a mon- 
astic appearance. One sees every 
where pots of musk and migno- 
nette, fuchsias and geraniums, 
evincing that love of flowers so 
characteristic of country people. 
At the foot of the village are 
several new villas, with a row 
of trees in front of them on the 
road. Several prettily-designed 
red brick houses with dormer 
windows and porches have re- 
cently been built on the north 
side of the village. The hostelries 
of the place—the Lord Crewe’s 
Arms and the Victoria and the 
Castle Inns—are all on the south 
side. 

The eye lingers with pleasure 
on the details of the picture 
spread out from. the walls of 
the castle—the broad street of 
the village with the red-tiled 
cottages on each side, the clump 
of greenery in the middle, the 
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oblong garden plots, the pale yellow stacks clustering round 
a farmstead, the low modern school-room, the massive 
church tower rising above the trees at the head of the 
village, the fields and pastures to the south and west, 
the heather-covered hills to the north, the long bare 
line of sand-hills, and the grand old ocean with its 
islets endeared to the memory by stories of piety and 
heroism. 

Fair is the actual scene, but the fascination it is capable 
of exercising is only to be felt by the spectator who can 
call up before him a vision of bygone things. ‘“‘ At 
Bamburgh above all,” to quote Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ we feel 
we are pilgrims come to do our service at one of the great 
cradles of our national life.” Around Bamburgh there is 
also a legendary interest, for is it not said to have been 
the castle of Sir Lancelot du Lac—the Joyeuse Garde of 
the Arthurian romances? Here, as in the 
valley of the Tweed, is it true that 


The air is full of ballad notes 
Borne out of long ago. 


History enables us in the first place to 
look back to the year A.D. 547. Then Ida 
began to reign over the English, and 
“timbered Bebbanburh that was erst with 
hedge betyned and thereafter with wall.” 
At this time, and perhaps previously, it 
was known to the Celts as ‘‘ Dinguayrdi” 
or “‘Dinguoaroy.” Its present name was 
not acquired until the reign of Ida’s grand- 
son Ethelfrith, who gave the place to his 
wife Bebba, and called it after her name. 
Bamburgh was twice besieged by Penda, 
the Mercian. So strong was the position, 
that his assaults were in vain. On the 
first occasion, being unable to take it by 
force, he attempted to burn down the city 
by setting fire to some planks, &c., at the 
base of the crag; but the flames were 
driven back by the wind into the camp of 
the Mercians, in answer, it is alleged, to 
the prayers of St. Aidan, who was then on 
the Farne. 

Bamburgh was attacked and taken by 
Athelstan in 926, its defender, King 
Aldred, seeking safety in flight. From 
being a royal city it became the seat of 
several powerful earls. In 993 it was 
sacked by the Danes. In 1095, William 
Rufus ied an army against Bamburgh, to 
punish the defection of Robert de Mow- 
bray, the third Norman Earl of Northum- 
berland. The earl, receiving a_ secret 
message from the wardens of Newcastle, 
Promising to throw open the gates if he 
appeared suddenly before it, made his way 
out of his stronghold with thirty followers 
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and escaped by sea, but was eventually captured at 
Tynemouth. His wife, Matilda de Aauila, however, 
still holding out, the king, it is said, took the hapless 
earl to a spot in front of his castle, and threatened to 
put out his eyes if the stronghold were not immediately 
surrendered. A woman’s choice between two such alter- 
natives may safely be predicted. The countess threw 
open the gates, and the garrison capitulated. In the reign 
of Stephen, Bamburgh offered a successful resistance to 
David of Scotland, who, however, forced the outworks, 
and put to the sword a hundred of the defenders. 

It would appear, from a passage in Reginald of Dur- 
ham, that the greatness of Bamburgh in the 12th century 
was declining. ‘*The city,” he says, “renowned for- 
merly for the magnificent splendour of her high estate, has 
in these latter days been burdened with tribute and been 
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and desolation.” When, about 1164, Henry II. repaired the 
castle and built the great tower or keep, there was little 
fear of Bamburgh losing its fame or importance during the 
succeeding centuries of Border warfare. Royal visits were 
of frequent occurrence. King John was here in 120] and 
again in 1213, Henry III. in 1221, Philippa of Hainault 
in 1333, Edward III. in 1356, Margaret of Anjou in 1462, 


. and Henry VI. in 1463. During the Wars of the Roses, 


Bamburgh was held now by one party, now by the other. 
After the battle of Hexham, it was bombarded by the 
Earl of Warwick, and very much damaged. With this 
event the glory of Bamburgh may be 
said to have departed. The castle was 
allowed to fall into ruins, and it remained 
in this condition until the latter part of 
the 18th century, when Dr. Sharp, Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, and one of 
the Crewe Trustees, restored it at his own 
expense, thus making it available for the 
charities he was about to establish in con- 
_ nection with the Crewe Trust. The nature 
of these charities has been described in the 
= Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii., p. 510. 
Bamburgh is exceptionally rich in 
memorials of the past. These are the 
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reduced to the condition of a handmaiden. She who 
was once the mistress of the cities of Britain, has ex- 
changed the glories of her ancient sabbaths for shame 
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castle, the Church of St. Aidan, and the 
fragments of the monastery of the ‘‘Preach- 
ing Friars.” 

There is no more imposing mass of 
masonry in the North of England than the 
castle, and no situation more impressive 
than the pile of columnar basalt on which 
it is seated. The thick curtain wall with its 
towers and bastions runs along the very edge of the crag 
and seems to form an integral portion of the rock. Part 
of it belongs to the original work. The area of the rocky 
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platform is about three acres, and is divided into three of the smaller round-headed windows and a mural gallery 
wards. The entrance is at the south-east, though running round the upper storey. In a vault on the 
originally, it is believed, it was at the north-west corner, ground floor is a remarkable draw well 150 ft. deep, much 
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by what is now the postern. In the upper or southern older than the castle, for Simeon, of Durham, a monk 
ward stands the great rectangular keep 70 ft. high. Its who wrote about A.D, 1129, in describing Bamburgh under 
ancient features are the fine base and doorway, some date A.D. 774, says, ‘‘ There is in the western side and in 
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the highest part of the city a fountain hollowed out 
in a marvellous fashion, and the water of which 
is sweet to drink and most limpid to the sight.” 
Along the west side of the ward are the domestic build- 
ings—the King’s Hall, 65 ft. by 30 ft., the Great Kitchen, 
&c., ranged against the wall and overlooking the cliff. 
These principally form at present the Girls’ School. In 
the south-east corner of the ward are the interesting re- 
mains of the Norman apsidal chapel of St. Oswald. 

Our sketches would be incomplete without a view such 
as Scott had in his mind when he wrote of ** King Ida’s 
castle huge and square.” Here we see it almost as it 
would be presented to the eyes of St. Hilda and her maids 
as the bark flew past before the breeze to Lindisfarne. 
But Bamburgh needs not the story of Marmion to lend 
interest to the grim-looking pile. Turner, it may be 
noted, made a drawing of Bamburgh Castle from the Stag 
Rocks, near the spot selected by our artist for the picture 
on page 169. The effect in the illustration is that of a 
lowering day in summer, the clouds gathering thickly 
over the Farne Islands, which are shown more distinctly 
in two other sketches on pages 171 and 172. Inthe middle 
distance is seen the lifeboat, which has just returned after 
taking part in the opening of the harbour works at the 
neighbouring port of North Sunderland. Along the 
beautiful sands many an interesting ramble may be taken, 
and the castle itself may be visited again and again 
without losing its charm. 

After the castle, one naturally turns to the large and 
beautiful church of St. Aidan, which stands at the head 
of the village on a site, there is reason to believe, of 
the greatest historic interest. For here, his head resting 
against a buttress supporting the west wall of his little 
timber church, St. Aidan breathed his last on the 3lst 
of August, 651. Three periods of architecture are repre- 
sented in the present building—the Transitional, c. 1170, 
in the nave and transepts, the Early English in the chan- 
cel, and the Geometrical Decorated in the 
south aisle. The most striking part of the 
building is the chancel, which is of unusual 
length in proportion to its breadth, viz., 
62 ft. by 21 ft. It is richly arcaded, eight 
of the delicate lancet arches on the south 


English crypt of two chambers, with groined roof, 
probably the abode of a recluse. It is known as the 
Forster vaults, for here lie buried several members of 
that family, among whom are Ferdinando Forster, 
treacherously killed in a duel by Mr. John Fenwick, of 
Rock, near the White Cross, Newcastle ; Thomas Forster, 
the general of the Jacobite forces in 1715 ; and Dorothea, 
his sister, the heroine of one of Mr. Walter Besant’s most 
fascinating novels. The nave arcades consist of four 
arches, supported by circular pillars. The capitals are 
plain, with one exception, and this is richly carved, 
The Sharp Monument, by Chantrey, in the north 
aisle, is a fine example of that eminent sculptor’s 
work. 

In the churchyard lie the remains of Grace Darling, 
The effigy on her monument, by Mr. Raymond Smith, was 
renewed in 1885, the old one being placed in the north 
transept of the church. <A little to the east of this ceno- 
taph is the grave of Prideaux John Selby, whose magni- 
ficent illustrations of British ornithology are well known 
to most lovers of nature. ‘The house occupied by the 
sexton, opposite to the churchyard—the last house on the 
left-hand side of the road leading to Belford—stands on 
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side, four on the north, and three on the 
east being pierced as windows. Most of 
these are filled with Flemish stained glass. 
The old ritual arrangements are very com- 
plete, consisting of sedilia, piscine, and 
aumbries. Other features of interest are— 
two low-side windows, a finely panelled 
hagioscope or squint, a low arched mural 
recess, with the effigy of a knight within 
it, and the deflexion of the chancel arch to 
the south supposed to represent the 
drooping position of Christ’s head on the 
cross. Beneath the chancel is an Early 
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the site of the cottage in which Grace Darling was born, 
December 17th, 1815. A little further along the road 
near a farm called the ‘‘ Bamburghtriars” are considerable 
remains of the monastery of the ‘‘ Preaching Friars,” 
including the north-west corner of the chancel of the 
church and the outline of the cloister garth. Incor- 
porated with the farm buildings is also much ancient 
work. 

A few of the people of Bamburgh still follow the 
calling of fishermen. At one time, up toa hundred years 
ago, there was a fishing village of some extent, it is said, 
between the castle moat and the site of the Lifeboat 
House. 

Wherever we move ‘at Bamburgh we are haunted by 
memories of the past. Even along the sea shore 
they throng in upon us. We see in imagina- 
tion the wreck of the magnificent barge of the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, the San Salvador, in 1472, 
and picture to ourselves the delight of the villagers as 
they plundered the cargo—rich merchandise from 
Flanders, for they were confirmed ‘‘ wreckers” at this 
time, and even as late as 1559, when they treated other 
Scottish vessels in a similar way. We behold the strange 
sea-animal which was cast ashore here in 1544, so 
terrible to look at that ‘sundry took great fear and 
dreadour for the sicht of it a lang time after.” We are 
onlookers as it were at the duel which was fought on the 
sands here between the rival candidates, Mr. Lambton 
and Colonel Beaumont, in the fierce election contest of 
1826, and which happily ended without bloodshed. From 
the spell of historic Bamburgh there is no escaping, and 
under its influence we gaze at the rock-based castle and 
the picturesque seaside village beneath its walls. 

W. W. TomLinson. 


A thegend of Cotherstun. 


1ENDRAGON CASTLE is the name given in 

**Rokeby ” to Percymyre Castle (locally pro- 

nounced Passimer, or Passimore), a precipi- 

tous rock-face, about 200 feet high, standing out of the 

hillside, on the Durham bank of the Tees, about a mile 

from Cotherston. By riding over this crag, the last of 

the Fitzhughs, Lords of Romaldkirk, tradition says, met 

his fate. I subjoin a copy of a ballad on the subject, 
writtea years ago, by whom I know not. 


Joun H. Curpcuase, Pontefract. 


ay 
In Cotherston Castle, ages since, 
There lived a gallant knight, 
Who, though to peaceful arts inclined, 
Was dauntless in the fight. 


The sun had risen gaily up 
One fine September morn, 

When he and a goodly company 
Rode out, wita sounding horn. 

To hunt the deer in Marwood Chase, 
They merrily coursed along, 

While field and woodland eoneed loud 
With many a jovial song. 





The dewdrops glistened on the grass 
In every forest glade; 

The dogs they leapt right joyfully, 
The horses pranced and neighed. 


Now soon the throng approached the Tees 
And spied a cottage lone, 

Wherein through many a season’s change 
Had lived an ancient crone. 


Her husband years and years before 
Had fallen in the fray, 

When Sighting by his chieftain’s side, 
In Paynim land away. 


And she his widow ever since, 
Protected by her lord 

(The grandson of her husband’s chief), 
Had dwelt beside the ford. 


Now as the cavalcade swept by, 
Beside her door she stood, 

And cried unto young Lord Fitzhugh, 
“*Oh ! pass not yonder flood ! 


“For oh! last night I had a dream— 
A fearful dream I trow— 

I thought you lay beneath yon rock 
The death sweat on your brow.” 


She pointed, as she spoke, across 
The rapid, > ing stream 

To Percymyre, that awful crag 
Unsunned by one bright beam. 


For the sun his smiles now brightly threw 
On river and on tree, 

But on that black and fearful crag 
Nota single glance shed he. 


“Stay, stay,” she cried, ‘for if thou fall, 
Ww ho then will fill thy ‘place ? 

For know’st thou not, my noble lord, 
The last thou’rt of ‘thy race ’” 


“ Nay.” laughing said the young man then, 
“Wilt tell me, Elspeth, pray, 

Are all thy dreams so surely true, 
That thou shouldst bid me stay ?” 


**No, my lord, many dreams I’ve had 
That never yet came true.” 

“Why, then, farewell!” he smiling said, 
And down the pathway flew. 


He crossed the ford, and urged his steed 
Quick up the neighb’ring height, 

And joined his friends just as the horn 
Announced a deer in sight. 


Away they bounded, every onc— 
The game was full in view; 

And foremost in that glittering throng 
Was seen the Lord Fitzhugh. 


They hunted till the evening came 
And then they turnéd back ; 

The stag had soon outstripped the dogs 
And baffled all the pack. 


But Lord Fitzhugh, where was he then? 
He had followed fast the deer, 

When all the field except himself 
Were left far in the rear. 


‘Oh! to Barnard’s Castle he’s gone,” 
Cried one, ‘‘ to see the Earl, 

And ere to-morrow’s sun has risen 
He'll meet us in the hall.” 


“Nay. by my faith,” another said, 
“Tis not the Earl to see ; 

I'll wager my best hunting horse 
’Tis one dearer far than he.” 


And they, thus jesting, crossed the ford 
That morning they had passed, 

And lingered not upon the road, 
For night was falling fast. 


Now, Lord Fitzhugh the deer had chased 
Into a lonely vale ; 

He bridle drew and looked around,— 
He was in Langleydale. 


He turned his steed and climbed a hill ; 
The stag was out of sight, 

The sun was sinking in the sky, 
And soon it would be night. 


But far away he could descry 
Old Barnard’s massy walls, 

And, gazing, thought of that dear form 
Within its lordly halls 
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For ere another summer came— 
Her consent he had won— 

The Earl's fair daughter, Madeline, 
Would reign in Cotherston. 


Then as he pensive homeward went, 
Near to the ford he drew, 

*Twas nearly dark—but could it be?— 
The deer swift past him flew ! 


Two faithful hounds, who'd followed well 
Their master all the way, 

Now bounded on in hot pursuit, 
As though ’twas break of day. 


But night had fallen, and near by 
Yawned a chasm, dark and dread : 
"Twas to the top of Percymyre 
The deer so swiftly sped. 


The young lord followed recklessly, 
Forgetting danger near; 

His every thought was fixed upon 
The slaying of the deer. 


But now the dogs stopped suddenly— 
A flash, as though of fire, 

Revealed unto the luckless youth 
The brink of Percymyre. 


And far below, in that dark dell, 
Crept the river on its way, 

Like some huge serpent coiling round 
Its quiv’riny, ghastly prey. 


Where are thy visions, Lord Fitzhugh, 
Of happiness in store ? 

Thy fair young bride will weep in vain— 
She'll never see thee more. 


The owl will shriek a dismal dirge 
Over thy bloody corse ; 

The raven light and feed upon 
Thee and thy noble horse. 


He checked his steed ; but ’twas too late, 
The tired beast reeled and fell, 

Rolled on his rider, and they both 
Went down that awful dell. 


And then amid the dark, dim night, 
Arose a fearful scream, 

And horse and rider mangled lay— 
Fulfilled was Elspeth’s dream ! 
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Porth-Country Ghost Stories, 








OTWITHSTANDING the manifest growth 
of popular enlightenment, there is still a 
vast amount of superstition in the North- 
Country. Almost every neighbourhood has 

its wise woman, to whom credulous fools resort to have 

their fortunes told, or for the recovery of lost goods, or to 
find out who are their enemies, and learn how to circum- 
vent and punish them. The fairy people, it is true, now 
only linger in childish tradition ; but ghosts are stil] not 
uncommen, as witness the scare at Chollerford in the 





early days of the present year, on account of the alleged 
apparition of a murdered pedlar at the house of the 
railway station-master. 

An old farmer on the Borders, of the name of Bell, said 
to have been a monstrous glutton, who required to have a 
round of beef set by his bedside every night, used to 
come back after death, and ride up and down about his 
**onstead,” even in daylight, if common report was to be 
believed. This was about eighty vears ago. We had the 
particulars of the case from an honest woman, named 
Kirsty Weatherstone, who had been a servant at the 
place, and who had seen the apparition many and many a 





time, as, indeed, all the people thereabouts had. The 
old fellow was as fat and “‘ugsome,” she said, as when 
alive, while he sat in what seemed to be his accustomed 
gig, drawn by what seemed to be his favourite black 
horse ; but never a word did the ghost utter, whatever he 
might see—very different from Bell’s habit when a 
denizen of the earth, for he had been an awfully profane 
man. The ghost’s visits were so frequent, Kirsty added, 
that the people at last got familiarised with them, and 
would merely say, when they saw him riding his rounds, 
“*There’s the old thief again !” 

Another Border farmer, named Dunlop, having quar. 
relled with his wife, kept her for years shut up ina room in 
his house, where no one was allowed to have access to her 
but a certain comely maid servant, who took in her meals 
and otherwise attended to her, and who, after the poor 
woman’s death, married the widower. Common report 
ran to the effect that the unhappy prisoner was starved ; 
but, however this may have been, her ghost certainly 
came back, unless the most knowing among the neigh- 
bours were under a gross delusion. One night a woman 
named Katy Winchester, whom we were well acquainted 
with in our youth, distinctly saw her standing, stock- 
still, at the farm-house end, when she was going home at 
a late hour to the village where she lived, she being an 
expert and well-employed midwife. Besides, Mr. Dunlop 
himself, after death had bereaved him of his second wife, 
was haunted by the ghost of his first, whom he used to 
see sitting opposite him at the parlour fireside, ‘‘mowing” 
at him like the foul fiend. 

The keeper of a humble ale-house in a small Border 
town gave lodging, on the night before the annual fair of 
St. James, sometime in the first decade of the present 
century, to a South-Country traveller, who had heavy 
saddle-bags. The man was seen to go in, but was never 
seen to come out; and the ale-house keeper, who had 
been notoriously poor before, became afterwards “‘ passing 
rich.” Murder, said the neighbours, must be the ex- 
planation of the secret. And when the son of the 
alleged guilty publican rose to be a wealthy man, and 
lived in good style in a grand house, all the bells in it 
were said to begin a-ringing on each anniversary night 
of the traveller’s mysterious disappearance, though the 
ghost never appeared in bodily shape. A clever bell- 
hanger suggested that it was the rats which did this 
ringing, as they crept through a hole in the wall where 
the wires from the different rooms converged ; but if that 
were so, the thing was still more wonderful, it being quite 
incomprehensible how these nimble rodents should have 
known how to play the pranks they did on “the glorious 
Fifth of August,” and on no other day of the year. 

The author of “‘ Rambles in Northumberland ” tells his 
readers that, in passing a cottage, in which he remem- 
bered that an old woman had dwelt, who was suspected 
of having caused the death of one of her children, he in- 
quired of a native of the village if he knew anything of 
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the circumstance, and received from him the following 
account :— 


I knew the woman, who is now where the Lord pleases, 
very well. She was the wife of a “day-tale” man, and 
they had more small bairns than they could well provide 
for; and in harvest she used to go out a-shearing. One 
year, about the harvest time, she had a young bairn at 
the breast, which she thought was one too many; and 
that she might not be hindered of the shearing by staying 
at home with it, and that she might get rid of it alto- 
gether, she smothered it in the cradle. There was no 

ublic inquiry made, nor inquest held, but all her neigh- 

urs, especially the women folk, believed that the bairn 
was Wuiully made away with, for she had the character 
of being a cold-hearted mother. She never did well, 
though she lived for nearly forty years afterwards, She 
fell into a low way, and was, at times, almost clean past 
herself. She was always at the worst about the time of 
the harvest moon ; and would then often walk about the 
house, and sometimes go out and wander about the 
common, ali night, moaning and greeting in a painful 
way. I have many a time seen her holding her head 
atween her hands, rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards on a low chair, groaning and sighing, and ever 
now amd then giving an awful sort of shriek, whic 
folken who knew her best said was her way when she 
fancied she heard the bairn cry out in the same way as it 
did when she was smooring it. About the harvest time, 
she often used to see the spirit of the innocent that she 
had put to death; and her neighbours often heard her 
talking to it, bidding it to be gone, and not to torment her 
longer with its cries. She is now dead, and in her grave, 
and has been many years; and whatever may be her punish- 
ment in the next world for taking away the life of a 
harmless bairn of her own flesh and blood, she certainly 
dreed a heavy penance in this. 


The same gentleman relates another story, concerning 
a pedlar who, according to popular report, was murdered 
ina lone farm-house above Rothbury about eighty years 
before he wrote. The pedlar had the character of being 
possessed of a large sum of money, which he always 
carried about with him. In his regular visits to that 
part of the country, he had been accustomed to call at 
this house; and from the hour he was last observed to 
enter it he was never seen alive. The farmer’s wife was 
the only person at home when the pedlar called; and 
tradition ascribed his murder to her. As he was sitting 
in the kitchen, with his back to the door, eating some 
food which she had set out, she came suddenly behind 
him, and felled him to the ground with a blow from a 
churn-staff. Then, after taking his purse out of his 
pocket, she threw him into a deep well in the yard. On 
her husband’s return from the field, she informed him of 
what she had done; and the next day, when the servants 
were absent, husband and wife drew the body from the 
well and buried it. The writer goes on to say that, 
though the neighbours noticed that their worldly cir- 
cumstances were much improved, and that they had 
much more money at command than formerly, yet they 
were never suspected of having murdered the pedlar. 
But their ill-got gain, as in all such cases, brought them 
no happiness. The husband, a few years afterwards, fell 
trom his horse and broke his neck; and at times the 
widow was seized with fits of terror which appeared to 
deprive her of reason. She survived her husband several 
years, and on her death-bed communicated to a person 


who attended her the circumstances of the pedlar’s mur- 
der and the cause of her terror. She confessed that fre- 
quently, when she entered the kitchen where the deed 
was done, she fancied that she saw the pedlar sitting at 
the table; and after she had removed to another house, he 
used sometimes to seat himself opposite to her, with his 
hair wet and hanging down over his face, as he appeared 
when she and her husband drew him from the well. 

It is universally agreed among ghost-seers that, when 
the murderer changes his abode, the spectre of his victim 
shifts along with him. But when a perturbed spirit, 
“revisiting the glimpses of the moon,” appears to a third 
party, it usually does so at or near the spot where the deed 
was committed, which becomes known as a haunted place. 

Some half century since, a farmer named Wilson, who 
had been attending Stockton market, and left that town 
at a late hour, rather the worse for drink, to ride home 
to Middlesbrough, lost his way in the dark, and rode 
into the Tees, where he was drowned. His body was 
recovered soon after, but his hat, as was natural, had 
disappeared. His ghost was said to appear, causing 
terror to belated travellers. A Methodist local preacher, 
named John Orton, who had been at Middlesbrough, con- 
ducting divine service, was returning alone one night 
to Stockton, when, about the locality where the farmer 
was lost, he met a man without any hat, to whom he bade 
**Good night,” but received no answer. It being near mid- 
night and the place quite solitary, Orton wondered what 
the man could be doing at that untimely hour. He 
therefore turned round and followed him, to see, if 
possible, where he went, for he suspected, from his 
appearance, that he was upon no good errand. But after 
retracing a few steps, he lost sight of him all of a sudden, 
the man disappearing, or rather vanishing, into a bush 
on the left-hand side of the road; and when Orton went 
cautiously forward and peered into the bush, there was 
no living creature there or near about. When he reached 
home, and toid his wife what he had seen, she instantly 
exclaimed, ‘* Why, man, it’s been aad Wilson !” 

Orton’s son-in-law, who told us this aneadote, gave us 
also the following account of a ghost which he himself 
once saw :— 


One night, a few days after my father died, I was 
sitting in the back yard getting my pipe, when, all on a 
sudden, a great black dog, as large as an elephant, came 
and stood right before me, as motionless asa rock. I was 
suffering from the effects of drink at the time, and 
terribly out of sorts, with a head — to split, and some 
feeling not unlike the horrors ; but still I was in full pos- 
session of all my senses. So I determined to find out 
whether what I seemed to see really existed outside of 
me, or was within my own brain; and therefore I sat 
watching it for about five minutes. It stood motionless 
all the time my eye was steadily fixed on it. But at last, 
in order tosatisfy myself, I moved my eye sideways, first to 
theleft and then to the right, and finding that the dog moved 
either way, each time I tried the experiment, I was con- 
vinced that it existed only in my own disordered brain. 


The late Mr. Christie, land surveyor, who was em- 
ployed by the Duke of Buccleuch to survey and make 
a plan of the country hunted by his grace’s foxhounds, 
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related to us a tale of a certain Northumbrian gentleman, 
who, it seems, had been guilty of a secret murder, and 
who was ever after haunted by the ghost of the murdered 
man, dressed in the costume he had worn when alive. 
This unwelcome visitor was in the habit of coming at 
all hours, without any formal announcement, just opening 
the room door and walking in. If the gentleman had re- 
turned his salute, it might have disclosed his secret, and 
so have led to disagreeable consequences. So, whenever 
the door opened, it was his habit to look round and 
put his finger to his eye, in such a way as to cause 
himself to see double if the entrant was composed of flesh 
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and blood, while, if it was only his disembodied friend, 
materialised for the nonce, the vision remained single, 
and he took no notice. ww. 
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Apvan Castle, 


m)Y DON CASTLE is situated about a mile and 
u} a half north-east from the town of Cor. 
bridge. For the first half mile we take the 
Matfen road, and then turn into a grassy 
high-banked lane on the left. This “‘lonnin,” as it is 
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locally styled, presently degenerates into a field path. 
Sometimes ascending, sometimes descending, but most 
frequently the former, we proceed on our way. And, 
truly, it isa pleasant one. If we pause a moment to rest, 
and look back, we see an extensive, a varied, and a 
picturesque landscape spread out before us. We over- 
look one of the most beautiful parts of the vailey of the 
lower Tyne. The fields on our left as we resume our way 
are known as Deadridge, whilst the hill on our right, 
crowned by a clump of trees, is called Gallow Hill, and 
has, in the past, no doubt, been all that the name sug- 
gests. By and by, we reach the brink of a wooded glen 
—a happy hunting ground for botanists and entomo- 
logists. Beneath us, the Cor, a tiny streamlet, babbles 
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noisily on its way over its shelving bed of rock. A steep 
path leads us down to a pretty wooden bridge, and, after 
an equally sharp ascent on tho other side, we are beneath 
the walls of Aydon Castle. 

This ancient house is in many ways an interesting 
structure. It occupies a position, amongst the fortresses 
of Northumberland, midway between that of a great 
castle, such as Alnwick or Dunstanborough, and a small 
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tower or keep of the kind usually styled peles. The 
former were the residences of the great overlords: the 
latter were the homes of petty squires and yeomen. The 
castle was planned and arranged, not only for de- 
fence, but for the comfort of its occupants, and 
even possessed features which provided for their 
love of splendour and hospitality, and for such 
luxuries as were then known. It had its great 
hall, its minstrels’ gallery, and its chapel. The pele, 
on the other hand, was contrived for defence alone. 
Comfort and luxury did not come within the reach of its 
proprietor. If provision were made tor his safety, and 
for that of his family, his dependants, and his cattle, in a 
time of feud or warfare, he was abundantly satisfied. 
Aydon ranks, as I have said, between the great castle and 
the pele, and in this fact lies one of its great features of 
interest. But it bas others. It is to a very large extent 
entire. Many parts, especially of the outer walls and 
subsidiary buildings, are more or less ruinous, but the 
house itself is practically perfect, and the plan and 
arrangements of every portion are perfectly clear. It is, 
also, almost entirely a building of our date. The plan 
originally laid down was the plan which was at once 
carried out and completed, and it is the plan which we 
see to-day. 

The position occupied by the castle is a striking and a 
strong one. It stands in an angle of the high land 
formed by the course of the Cor. On three sides the 
ground descends almost precipitously down to the stream. 
In this angle the house itself is planted. The levei land 
on the more accessible side is occupied by the outer 
court-yard, which has been strongly protected by en- 
circling walls. A two-fold advantage results trom this 
arrangement. The house occupies the Jeast accessible 
and therefore the safest part of the plateau, and it also 
overlooks the charming scenery of the little vale of the 
Cor. 

The castle may be ascribed to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, or a little earlier. We have no record 
of its erection, and are left to determine its date by its 
architectural character alone. At the period just named, 
and tor some time before, the manor of Aydon was in 
the possession of a family who took their name from the 
place. The castle was unguestionably built by some 
In the reign of Edward the 
First, the heiress of the Aydons, Emma de Aydon, 
married Peter de Vallibus, or de Vaux, by whose heirs 
the manor and castle were held for several generations, 
In the year 1346, King David of Scotland and his army, 
in marching to Corbridge, laid siege to Aydun. The 
occupants surrendered, and were ‘“‘ allowed to depart with 
their lives.” In 1415 the castle was in the hands of 
Robert Ramsay and Sir Ralph Grey. The Ramsays and 
the Carnabys held it until the time of Charles the First. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of Aydon Castle. 
Its interest, however, is structural rather than historic. 


member of this family. 


The plan is a very singular one, and, considering the size 
of the house iteelf, the area enclosed by the outer walls is 
very considerable. The whole castle, with its court-yards 
and gardens, covers about an acre. The plan has been 
compared to the letter H. Of course the letter H has 
many varying shapes, but it would be difficult to point 
to any one of these which in any degree resembles the 
plan of Aydon Castle. The plan is not one which it is 
easy to descrive. The house itself consists principally of 
an oblong block, the length of which lies east and west, 
On the north side, at the west end, a long wing runs out, 
The angle between the main block and this wing is 
enclosed by a wall, and ferms the inner court-yard. Then 
at the east end of the main block there is a second wing, 
parallel with the first one, but projecting to almost an 
equal distance on both the north and south sides. From 
this second wing a small third one runs out on the east 
side. The only entrance in tke outer walls, which is 
unmistakably original, is a wide arch on the west side, 
leading into the outer court-yard. The wall in which this 
gateway exists runs in a direction which is diagonal to 
that of the main body of the house. It is also broken by 
a turret, about two-thirds of the distance from its south 
corner, the corbelled parapet of which still exists. Be- 
tween the turret and the gateway there is the shaft of a 
garderobe, resting externally on corbels. This garderobe, 
as seen from the outer side, is shown in the accompanying 
engraving. At the extreme north end the wall ends in 
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a bastion-like projection, which is the outside of a small 
oblong apartment, entered from the court-yard, and having 
a barrel vaulted roof. 

From this outer court-yard two inner yards are entered, 
both nearly square, though one contains nearly three 
times the area of the other. The smaller of these yards is 
the inner court already mentioned. The other is a large 
yard which covers the whole west front of the house. It 
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has clearly been occupied on its south side by buildings of 
some sort which are now destroyed. ‘Their roof line may 
be distinctly seen on the west gable of the main block of 
the house. They were obviously of later date than the 
existing portions of the castle, and have been ascribed to 
Peter de Vallibus, the husband of Emma de Aydon. 
Their destruction leaves the house in its original pro- 
portions. 

The wall of the inner court-yard is surmounted by a 
bold battlemented parapet, with rampart behind. The 
entrance to the rampart, now walled up, may be seen in 
the wall of the west wing. This inner court is entered by 
a bold, plain arch of excellent character. From this 
court-yard a doorway in the wall, on the east side, leads 
into yet another enclosure, which is now, and probably 
always has been, the garden. 

Returning to the inner court-yard, our attention is first 
drawn to a broad flight of steps leading to a doorway on 
the first floor. This was originally the principal entrance 
to the house. The stairway was formerly covered by a 
roof of some kind, the water line of which is very obvious 
on the wall over the steps and doorway. The landing is 
protected by a parapet which rests on corbels. The 
doorway is a plain pointed arch of two chamfered orders, 
and is covered by a dripstone. It opens into a passage 
from which a door on our left leads into what we may 
regard with confidence as the great hall. It is not a very 
large apartment, measuring only about 30 feet by 24. It 
has a window on each side. ach of these consists of two 
lancets enclosed by a single arch. A ladder trom this 
room leads to the roof, from which splendid views of the 
valley beneath and of the surrounding country may be 
obtained, and an excellent idea may be also formed of the 
general plan of the castle and its outworks. From the 
passage by which this room is entered two doorways lead 
into other and smaller apartments. In one of these we 
find one of the original fireplaces, on the stone mantel 
tree of which the coat of arms of the Carnabys has been 
rudely sculptured. In the same room there is a stone 
drain or sink in the wall, the spout of which may be seen 
outside. In another of these rooms we notice three 
lockers in the wall, whilst in the third we find the 
passage from which the ramparts of the court-yard wall 
were reached. These rooms were doubtless the kitchens 
and pantry. 

The interior arrangements of the eastern part of the 
castle, which is now used as a residence, are complicated, 
and, partly at least, are modern also. Here, however, 
we find two of the original fireplaces. Of one of these the 
mantel tree is surmounted by a kind of hood, over which 
is a shelf, and beneath this a series of carved corbels, 
consisting of six heads, with a very large dog-tooth 
ornament in the centre. 

Through a doorway close to the foot of the external 
stairs an apartment is entered in which we find another 
fireplace, the jambs of which are moulded shafts of ex- 


cellent character. But the most noticeable feature about 
this fireplace is its chimney, which constitutes one of the 
most striking and singular features of the south front of 
the castle. It has, for about half its height, the ordinary 
buttress-like appearance of a projecting chimney. At 
about the level of the first floor, however, it assumes a 
semi-circular section, and so continues till it reaches the 
parapet, against which it}terminates in a conical cap. 
Beneath the cap and between two moulded string courses 
are two slits, one on each side, for the escape of the 
smoke, 

A door on the west side of the inner court leads into 
the stables, which are situated in the basement of the west 
wing. They are worthy of examination. Their roofs 
are of stone and are vaulted, and the mangers are also 
constructed of stone. 

A most interesting feature of Aydon Castle is its series 
of two light windows. Though varying in detail, one 
general character distinguishes the whole of them. In 
each case two lancet lights are enclosed within a single 
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arch. In every instance in which the interior arrange- 
ments can be examined we find the holes in which iron 
stanchions were fixed and the rebates into which the 
shutters fitted. Then there are side seats, of the usual 
type, in the recesses. The central shaft which divides 
the lights is more or less decorated, and has moulded 
capital and base. In no case is the spandril space over 
the lights pierced, but in one instance it is ornamented 
with a sunk quatrefoil, and in another (shown in en- 
graving) a quatrefoil within a circle is filled by a carved 
buman head with beard. 

A bold battlemented parapet runs round the whole 
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of the house, except the west wing. The water is carried 
from the gutters by a series of projecting stone spouts or 
gargoyles. 

One of our illustrations is a view of part of the south 
front looking westward. A massive buttress, supporting 
the angle of the eastern wing, is seen in the foreground, 
whilst beyond we see the singular chimney shaft pre- 
viously described, and beyond this again the spout of 
the kitchen sink. Our second large illustration shows 
part of the inner court-yard, with the stairway and 
entrance to the great hall, and on the right the door 
leading to the stables. This is sketched from a photo- 
graph by Mr. J. P. Gibson, of Hexham. 

JacoB REE. 
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Solin Wesley tn Newrastle 
anv the North. 





= ap DLE Apostle and Founder of Methodism 

S| achieved his first great ministerial success 

among the colliers of Kingswood, near 

Bristol, and the remembrance of that re- 

markable ‘‘time of refreshing” begot in him a fervent 

desire to publish the glad tidings to the pitmen in the 

North. This desire was framed into a purpose at the 

instance of the Countess of Huntingdon. There had 

been a semi-methodistic movement, probably a sort of 

Moravianism, in Newcastle before Mr. Wesley set foot 

in the place or even turned his thoughts and projects 

towards the district at all. A man named John Hall 

appears to have been the agent of this little religious 

revival, and doubtless his followers were the persons 

who gave Mr. Wesley the hearty welcome he speaks 
of in his journal. 

Night was falling as John Wesley first set foot in 
Newcastle. He had taken a lodging at an inn close to 
the Gateshead end of the Tyne Bridge. He was inexpres- 
sibly pained by the sights he saw and the sounds he heard 
as he wearily paced the lower streets of the town. ‘*S. 
much drunkenness,” he says, ‘such cursing and swearing 
—even from the mouths of little children—do I never 
remember to have seen and heard before in so small a 
compass of time. Surely this place is ripe for Him who 
came to call sinners to repentance.” On Sunday morn- 
ing, 30th May, 1742, he betock himself to Sandgate, 
intending to preach. He was accompanied by John 
Taylor, at that time his travelling companion. Taking 
up as suitable a position as he could tind, he with good 
John’s help sang out lustily the well-known 100th Psalm. 
Then, as now, the locality so far resembled the agora of 
Athens that the men and women resorting there were 
prone to the indulgence of curiosity, especially at an idle 
time like Sunday morning. Three or four people stopped 
in their stroll and sidled to the spot where the two 


strange beings were holding church out of doors. As the 
singing went on, the number of listeners increased, until 
some four or five hundred might have been counted 
within sight and hearing. Mr. Wesley took for his text, 
** He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and by His stripes we are healed.” When he 
had finished his discourse, the people, who by that time 
numbered about fifteen hundred, stared at him as though 
they thought him mad, or were on the point of going mad 
themselves. The preacher, taking encouragement from 
their rapt demeanour, said, ‘‘ If you desire to know who I 
am, my name is John Wesley. At five in the evening, 
with God’s help, I design to preach here again.” 

Long before the appointed hour a vast multitude had 
gathered to hear what “this babbler” would say. Mr. 
Wesley’s own account of his Sunday afternoon on the 
Sandhill is as follows :—*' I never saw so large a number 
of people together, either at Moorfields or at Kennington 
Common. I knew it was not possible for the one half to 
hear, although my voice was then strong and clear, and 
though I stood so as to have them all in view as they 
were ranged on the side of the hill.” After preaching, 
the poor people were ready to tread him under foot out of 
pure love and kindness. He reached his inn by a back 
way; the folks, however, were there before him, and 
begged him not to leave them. 

It was on one of these occasions that the incident re- 
corded by the Rev. Dr. Bruce is supposed to have taken 
place. Mr. Wesley spoke from one of the landings of an 
external staircase leading to the main floor of the Guild- 
hall, Sandhill. ‘The preacher,” says Dr. Bruce in his 
**Old Newcastle,” ‘‘was assaulted by some riotous per- 
sons, when a fisherwoman, of the name of Bailes, rushed 
Putting one hand round his waist, she 
extended the other with clenched fist towards his assail- 
ants, and exclaimed, ‘ Now touch the little man if you 
dare.’ Her appeal was irresistible, and the.preacher pro- 
ceeded in peace.” 

‘John Wesley stayed but a short while on his first visit ; 
but his brother Charles came and organised ‘‘the wild, 
staring, loving” converts into a proper Methodist society. 
Charles puts on record that he had never more success 


to his assistance. 


than he had at Newcastle, and yet it was here notably 
that he began to exercise great caution and strict discip- 
line, ‘distinguishing between merely animal emotions and 
the true work of God in the heart, and leading all to try 
themselves by the only infallible rule, their conformity to 
the Word of God.” Mr. Wesley came again on the 13th 
November, 1742. On the 14th he preached at five in the 
morning, an arrangement which created quite a sensation 
in those days. Then he went to All Saints’ Church (not 


‘the present building, but a very ancient one on the same 


site) at ten, where he was delighted to find a much 
greater number of communicants than he remembered 
seeing at any church except in London and Bristol. His 
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chief preaching place in Newcastle was the Keelmen’s 
Hospital Square; later on he preached at the Castle Garth. 
The earliest meeting place for the society was in Lisle 
Street. 

In November, 1742, Mr. Wesley commenced negotia- 
tions fer a site in the northern part of Newcastle on 
which to erect a chapel, that should also serve as an 
orphan house, somewhat like the Georgian orphanages 
of Whitfield, or the Halle orphanage of Francke. ‘‘ We 
could get no ground,” he says, “for love or money. I 
like this well. It is a good sign. If the devil can hinder 
us, he shall.” At length he got a piece of ground, or 
thought he had got it. In fact he got two pieces, one 
from Mr. Stephenson and one from Mr. Riddel. Mr. 
Stephenson, however, demurred and delayed until Mr. 
Wesley brought to bear upon the matter some cf that 
straightforwardness which played so large a figure in his 
successful career. He gave the hesitating seller a piece of 
his mind as follows :— 


Sir,—I am surprised. You give it under your hand, 
that you will put me in possession of a piece of ground 
specified in an article between us in fifteen days’ time. 
three months are passed and that article is not fulfilled. 
And now, you say, you cannot conceive what I mean by 
troubling you. mean to have that article fulfilled. I 
think my meaning is very plain. I am, sir, your humble 
servant, JOHN WESLEY. 


The project was received with various feelings by the 
public and even by the members in society—doubt as 
to its feasibleness predominating in most minds except 
Mr. Wesley’s. - It was to cost close upon £700! On the 
occasion of laying the foundation stone, 20th December, 
Mr. Welsey himself presided at the ceremony and 
preached in the evening of the sameday. ‘* Many,” he 
writes, ‘‘ were gathered from all parts so see it ; but none 
scoffed or interrupted while we praised God and prayed 
that He would prosper the work of our hands upon us. 
Three or four times in the evening I was forced to break 
off preaching that we might pray and give thanks to 
God.” 

Here, at the Orphan House in Northumberland Street, 
the society had its head quarters for nearly 80 years, 
Brunswick Chapel not being erected till 1821. This 
Orphan House was the second place of worship built for 
the United Society, and the third used—the foundry in 
Moor Fields having been purchased, not specially built, 
for Wesley. The lower part was the chapel, over 
which were a band room and class room. On the next 
story were ‘“prophet’s lodgings” for ministers, while 
perched on the roof was the wooden fabric now in the 
gardens of Cleveland House, North Shields, and long 
known as “Mr, Wesley’s study.” 
indicated by the name of the house, was never carried out. 
Grace Murray, the first matron-evangelist of the Orphan 
House, was a few years after her appointment the object 
of a curious attachment on the part of Mr. Wesley. (See 
Monthly Chronicle, 1888, page 503.) 

One of the places early visited by Mr. Wesley, and still 


The original design, 


earlier by his brother Charles, was Tanfield Lea. He 
was well received indeed, but appeared to make no im- 
pression on the hearts of his hearers. ‘*So dead, sense- 
less, and unaffected a congregation,” he writes, ‘*I have 
scarce ever seen, except at Whickham. Whether Gospel 
or law, or English or Greek, seemed all one to them.” 
He left the gaping villagers, as he says, ‘very well 
satisfied with the preacher and with themselves”; but it 
rejoiced his heart to hear a few days later that the seed 
that had fallen into the heart of one John Brown was 
springing up in wild luxuriousness as a plant of grace. 
But John became crazy with his new-born religious 
ecstacy, and very speedily made his appearance in New- 
castle on horseback, ‘‘ hallooing and shouting, and driving 
all the people before him, saying God had told him he 
should be a king, and should tread all his enemies under 
his feet.” Mr. Wesley dealt wisely and kindly with this 
crazy ‘‘captive to his bow and spear,” sending him home 
to his work and bidding him pray for a lowly heart: 
which advice honest John laid to heart, and the conse- 
quence was that he became a noted lay preacher. He 
subsequently removed to the Lower Spen, and there by 
his ‘trough and strong, but artless words,” many of his 
neighbours were convinced, so that when, in the following 
year, Mr. Wesley paid them a visit, he found the “field 
white unto the harvest.” 


It was in company with John Brown and Christopher 
Hopper that Wesley visited Prudhoe. Here he preached 
in 1757 at the side of Mr. Anthony Humble’s house at five 
in the morning, breakfasting afterwards at Thomas New- 
ton’s, in what is still known as Prudhoe Hall Farm. It 
was on a piece of land given by Humble that the first 
chapel was built, Wesley himself staking out the 
ground, and Whitfield preaching the opening sermon. 
Amongst other places in which traditions of Wesley’s 
visits survive may be mentioned Ryton, where he 
preached at the Cross in 1742; and Greenside, where in 
1751 he had the largest congregation he ever saw in the 
North. 


Charles Wesley visited Hexham at the instance of Mr. 
Wardroper, a Dissenting minister. Of this visit he 
says :— 


I walked directly to the Market Place, and called 
sinners torepentance, A multitude of them stood staring 
at me, but all quiet. The Lord opened my mouth, and 
they drew nearer and nearer, stole off their hats, and 
listened ;' none offered to interrupt but one unfortunate 
squire, and he could get no one to second him. His 
servants and the constables hid themselves. One, at 
length, he found, whom he bid to go and take me down. 
The poor constable simply answered, ‘‘ Sir, I cannot have 
the face to do it; for what harm does he do?” Several 
Papists attended; also the Church minister, who had 
refused me his pulpit with indignation. However, he 
came to hear with his own ears. wish all who hang us 
first would, like him, try us afterwards. I walked back 
to Mr. Ord’s throngh the people, who acknowledged ‘it 
is the truth, and none can speak against it.” A constable 
followed, and told me ‘‘Sir Edward Blackett orders you 
to disperse the town, and not raise a disturbance here.” 
I sent my respects to Sir Edward, and said if he would 
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give me leave I would wait upon him and satisfy him. 
He soon returned with an answer that Sir Edw 

would have nothing to say to me, but if I 
preached again, and raised a disturbance, he would 

t the law in execution against me. I unswered that 

was not conscious of breaking any law of God or man, 
but if I did I was ready to suffer the penalty; that 
as I had not given notice of preaching again at the 
Market Cross, I would not preach again at that place, nor 
cause a disturbance anywhere. I charged the constable, 
a trembling submissive soul, to assure his worship that I 
reverenced him for his office’s sake. The only place I 
could get to preach in was a cock-pit, and I expected 
Satan would come and fight me on his own ground. 
Squire Roberts, the justice’s son, laboured hard to raise a 
mob, for which I was to be answerable, but the very boys 
ran away from him when the poor Squire was _urgin 
them to go down to the cock-pit and cry “‘fire.” I call 
in words then first heard in that place, ‘‘ Repent and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out.” 
struck the hard rock, and the waters gushed out. Never 
have 1 seen people more desirous of knowing the truth at 
the first hearing. 

A fortnight after, Charles is again at Hexham, preach- 
ing in the Market Place at the Cross. At four in the 
afternoon he attempts to preach in the cock-pit, but the 
territory of the enemy is claimed by his own servants. 
The butlers of Sir Edward Blackett, and of the magis- 
trate, bring their cocks, and “‘set them a-fighting.” ‘I 
gave them the ground,” says Mr. Wesley, “and walked 
straight to the Cross, where we had four times as many as 
the other place could hold. Our enemies followed, and 
strove all the ways permitted them to annoy us. Neither 
their fire-works nor their water works could stop the 
progress of the Gospel. I lifted up my voice like a 
trumpet, and many had ears to hear.” 

Several of Charles Wesley’s most spirited hymns are 
supposed to have been written during this sojourn in the 
North. That, for instance, numbered 40 in the Wesleyan 
Hymn Book, in which the triumphant progress of the 
Gospel is noted in glowing verse, he himself states to have 
been penned “‘ after preaching to the Newcastle colliers.’ 
The hymn was in all likelihood written on the occasion 
thus referred to in his journal :—*‘ Sunday, November 30. 
I went into the streets of Newcastle, and called the poor, 
the lame, the halt, the blind, with that precious promise, 
‘Him that cometh unto Me I will in no way cast out.’ 
They had no feeling of the sharp frost, while the love of 
Jesus warmed their hearts.” 

That John Wesley could sometimes relinquish the 
meekness of non-resistance, and like a wounded stag 
turn at bay against his enemies, is apparent from his 
method of dealing with one who constantly persecuted 
his followers in Newcastle and personally insulted him- 
self. To this ill-behaved man he sent the following 
laconic epistle :— 

Robert Young, 

I expect to see you between this and Friday, and to 
hear from you that you are sensible of your fault. Other- 
wise, in pity to your soul, I shall be obliged to inform the 
magistrates of your assaulting me in the street.—I am 
your real friend, JOHN WESLEY. 


“Within two or three hours,” says the reprover, ** Robert 
Young came and promised a quite different behaviour. 


So did this gentle reproof, if not save a soul from death, 
yet prevent a multitude of sins.” 

A remarkable story about Newcastle is told by Mr, 
Wesley in his diary towards the close of 1743. When 
he arrived there on Nov. 2, he found the town placarded 
with this announcement :—*‘ For the benefit of Mr. Este, 
—By the Edinburgh Company of Comedians, on Friday, 
November 4, will be acted a Comedy, called ‘The Con- 
scious Lovers,’ to which will: be added a Farce, called 
‘Trick upon Trick, or Methodism Displayed.’” Here is 
Wesley’s account of what happened :— 


On Friday a vast multitude of spectators were 
assembled in the Moot Hall to see this. It was be- 
lieved there could not be less than fifteen hundred people, 
some hundreds of whom sat on rows of seats built upon 
the stage. Soon after the comedians had begun the first 
act of the play, on a sudden all those seats fell down at 
once, the supporters of them breaking like a rotten stick, 
The people were thrown one upon another, about five foot 
forward, but not one of them hurt. After a short time, 
the rest of the spectators were quiet, and the actors went 
on. In the middle of the second act, all the shilling seats 
gave a crack, and sunk several inches down. A great 
noise and shrieking followed; and as many as could 
readily get to the door went out, and returned no more, 
Notwithstanding this, when the noise was over, the actors 
went on with the play. In the beginning of the third act 
the entire stage suddenly sunk about six inches: the 
players retired with great precipitation; yet in a while 
they began again. At the latter end of the third act, all 
the sixpenny seats, without any kind of notice, fell to the 
ground. here was now a cry on every side, it being 
supposed that many were crushed in pieces; but, upon 
inguiry, not a single person (such was the mercy of God !) 
was either killed or dangerously hurt. Two or three 
hundred remaining stil] in the hall, Mr. Este (who was 
to act the Methodist) came upon the stage and told them, 
for all this he was resolved the farce should be acted. 
While he was speaking, the stage sunk six inches more; 
on which he ran back in the utmost confusion, and the 
people as fast as they could out of the door, none staying 
to look behind him. Which is most surprising—that 
those players acted this farce the next week, or that 
some hundreds of people came again to see it? 


Mr. Wesley visited the town twice, if not three times, 
in the year 1745. When news came that the Pretender 
was at Holyrood Castle, he hastened to Newcastle, and 
endeavoured to improve the popular commotion to the ad- 
vancement of spiritual work. He offered to preach to the 
troops, but this apparently was not accepted. He did the 
next best thing he could by preaching as near the camp 
as he could get, and as often as he could. His own 
account of the state of matters is as follows :— 


Wed., Sep. 18.—About five we came to Newcastle, in 
an acceptable time. We found the generality of the in- 
habitants in the utmost consternation, news being just 
arrived that, the morning before, at two o’clock, the Pre- 
tender had entered Edinburgh. A great concourse of 
people were with us in the evening, to whom I expounded 
the third chapter of Jonah, insisting particularly on that 
verse, ‘* Who can tell, if God will return, and repent, and 
turn away from his fierce anger, and we perish not?” 

Thur., 19.—The Mayor (Mr. Ridley) summoned all the 
householders of the town to meet him at the Town Hall, 
and desired as many of them as were willing to set their 
hands to a paper, importing that they would, at the 
hazard of their goods and lives, defend the town against 
the common enemy. Fear and darkness were now on 
every side, but not on those who had seen the light of 
God’s countenance. We rejoiced together in the evening 
with solemn joy, while (rod applied those words to many 
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hearts, ‘‘ Fear not ye; for I know that ye seek Jesus 
which was crucified.” 

Fri., 20.—The Mayor ordered the townsmen to be under 
arms, and to mount guard in their turns, over and above 
the guard of soldiers, a few companies of whom had been 
drawn into the town on the first alarm. Now, also, 
Pilgrim Street Gate was ordered to be walled up. Many 
began to be much concerned for us, because our house 
stood without the walls. Nay, but the Lord is a wall of 
fire unto all that trust in him. I had desired all our 
brethren to join us on this day in seeking God by fasting 
and prayer. About one, we met and poured out our souls 
before Him ; and we believed He would send an answer 
of peace. 

at., 21.—The same day the action was came the news 
of General Cope’s defeat. Orders were now given for the 
doubling of the guard, and for walling up Pandon and 
Sallyport Gates. 

Sun., 22.—The walls were mounted with cannon, and all 
things prepared for sustaining an assault. Meantime, our 
poor neighbours, on either hand, were busy in removing 
their goods. And most of the best houses in our street 
were left without either furniture or inhabitants. Those 
within the walls were almost equally busy in carrying 
away their mouey and goods; and more and more of the 
gentry every hour rode southward as fast as they could. 
At eight I preached at Gateshead, in a broad part of the 
street, near the Pcpish chapel, on the wisdom of God in 
governing the world. How do all things tend to the 
turtherance of the Gospel! I never saw before so well- 
behaved a congregation in any church at Newcastle, as 
was that at St. Andrew’s this morning. The place 
appeared as indeed the house of God; and the sermon 

r. Ellison preached was strong and weighty, which he 
could scarce conclude for tears. 

All this week the alarms from the North continued, and 
the storm seemed nearer every day. Many wondered we 
would still stay without the walls; others told us we must 
remove quickly ; for if the cannon began to play from the 
top of the gates, they would beat all the house about our 
ears. This made me look how the cannons on the gates 
were planted ; and I could not but adore the providence 
of God, for it was obvious, 1. They were all planted in 
such @ manner, that no shot could touch our house. 
2. The cannon on New Gate so secured us on one side, 
and those upon Pilgrim Street Gate on the other, that 
none could come near our house, either way, without 
being torn in pieces. 

On Friday and Saturday many messengers of lies 
terrified the poor people of the town, as if the rebels were 
just coming to swallow them up. Upon this the guards 
were increased, and abundance of country. gentlemen 
came in, with their servants, horses, and arms. Among 
those who came from the North was one whom the Mayor 
ordered to be apprehended, on suspicion of his being a 
apy. As soon as he was left alone he cut his own throat ; 
but a surgeon, coming quickly, sewed up the wound, so 
that he lived to discover certain designs of the rebels, 
which were thereby effectually prevented. 

Sun., 29.—Advice came that they were in full march 
southward, so that it was supposed they would reach 
Newcastle by Monday evening. At eight I called on a 
multitude of sinners in Gateshead, to seek the Lord while 
he might be found. Mr. Ellison preached another earnest 
sermon, and all the people seemed to bend before the 

. In the afternoon I expounded part of the lesson 

for the day—Jacob wrestling with the angel. The con- 
gregation was so moved, that I began again and again, 
and knew not how to conclude, And we cried mightily 
to God to send his Majesty King George help from his 
holy place, and to spare a sinful land yet a little longer, if 
haply they might know the day of their visitation. 
_ On Monday and Tuesday [ visited some of the societies 
in the country, and on Wednesday, October 2, returned 
to Newcastle, where they were just intormed that the 
rebels had left Edinburgh on Monday, and were swiftly 
marching toward them. But it appeared soon that this 
also was a false alarm, it being only a party which had 
moved southward, the main body still remaining in their 
camp, a mile or two from Edinburgh. 

On Thursday and Friday I visited the rest of the coun- 


try societies, On Saturday, a party of the rebels—about 
a thousand men—came within seventeen miles of New- 
castle, This occasioned a fresh alarm in the town, and 
orders were given by the General that the soldiers should 
march against them on Monday morning. But these 
orders were countermanded. 

Mr. Nixon (the gentleman who had, some days since, 
upon being apprehended, cut his own throat), being still 
unable to speak, wrote as well as he could, that the design 
of the Prince (as they called him) was to seize on Tyne- 
mouth Castle, which he knew was well provided both 
with cannon and ammunition, and thence to march to 
the hill on the east side of Newcastle, which entirely 
commands the town. And if this had been done he would 
have carried his point, and gained the town without a 
blow. The Mayor immediately sent to Tynemouth 
A gy and lodged the cannon and ammunition in a safer 


Wed, Oct. 9.—It being supposed that the danger was 
over for the present, I preached at four in Gateshead, at 
John Lyddel’s, on ** Stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Wesley conceived to 
the last a specially warm interest in the people of the 
North. He soon gathered a society of 800 members at 
Newcastle, and had planted settlements of the faith in 
many of the neighbouring villages. He seemed greatly 
taken with Pelton, and still more with Chowdene. 
Referring to his first visit to the latter place, he records in 
his journal, ‘‘[ found we were got into the very Kings- 
wood of the North. Twenty or thirty wild children ran 
round us as soon as we came, staring as in amaze. They 
could not properly be said to be either clothed or naked. 
One of the largest (a girl of about fifteen) had a piece of 
a ragged dirty blanket some way hanging about her, and 


a kind of cap on her head of the same cloth and colour.” 

Again, on Good Friday, 1743, he has this entry in his 
journal :— 

I had a great desire to visit a little village called 
Placy (Plessey), about ten measured miles north of New- 
castle. It is inhabited by colliers only, and such as had 
been always in the first rank for savage ignorance and 
wickedness of every kind. Their grand assembly used to 
be on the Lord’s day, on which men, women, and children 
met together to dance, fight, curse and swear, and play 
at chuck-ball, span-farthing, or whatever came next to 
hand. I felt great compassion for these poor creatures, 
from the time I heard of them first; and the more, be- 
cause all men seemed to despair of them. Between seven 
and eight I set out with John Heally, my guide. The 
north wind, being unusually high, drove the sleet in our 
face, which froze as it fell, and cased us over presently. 
When we came to Placy we could hardly stand. As soon 
as we were a little recovered, I went into the square, and 
declared Him who “‘ was wounded for our transgressions ” 
and ** bruised for our iniquities.” The poor sinners were 

uickly gathered together, and gave earnest heed to the 
things which were spoken. And 89 they did in the after- 
noon again, in spite of the wind and snow, when I be- 
sought them to receive Him for their King, to “repent 
and believe the Gospel.” 


In 1746 he was back again, preaching at his old spots in 
Newcastle, and also at the Spen, Biddick, Burnoptield, 
and hard-hearted Whickham, as well as gracious Plessey, 
‘*a pattern to all the societies in England.” ‘‘No person,” 
he says in his journal, ‘ever misses his classes, They 
have no jars among them, but with one mind and one 
heart provoke one another to love and good works.” 
Sunderland was getting on too, and had a chapel. But 
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unfortunately for a season there was grief upon grief 
because the Sunderland boys could not be brought to see 
the sin of smuggling. Upon the whole, after a searching 
investigation into the real progress of the little societies 
round about in 1747, the oldest of them only five years 
old, he had every reason, he said, to rejoice over them. 
When at length compelled to tear himself away, he jots 
down in his diary, ‘“‘I could gladly have spent six weeks 
more in these parts.” One of his farewell sermons in 
Newcastle was attended by many of the most respectable 
people in the town, which led him to make the following 
entry in his journal :—‘*Surely God is working a new 
thing in the earth. Even to the rich is the Gospel 
preached.” 

In 1748, he spent several weeks at Morpeth, Alnwick, 
Berwick, Allandale Town, and other places round about. 
One Saturday he preached at Newlands at noon, at Tan- 
field Cross at 3 p.m., and at Newcastle in the evening. 
On another day, after he had preached three times at or 
near Stockton, and ridden fifty miles, some people from 
Yarm begged so hard for a sermon that he went there 
and preached for them, and then went on to Osmotherley, 
and preached there. Whitfield preached at Newcastle 
with great power in 1749, and Wesley generously 
acknowledged the value of his services. For many 
years—nine in succession—he visited Alnmouth, but 
was never sufficiently successful to form a society 
in thas place. But his heart was refreshed by 
the signs of progress almost everywhere else. Even 
poor godless Whickham showed some fruits. Bid- 
dick, Plessey, and Sunderland were bright spots in 1752, 
In 1757, even Swalwell came in for a few drops of “the 
shower of blessing.” Wesley spent part of June, 1759, 
in Newcastle, and what sort of a place it was in those 
days may be gathered from this entry in his journal, 
under date of Monday, 4th :—‘‘Certainly, if I did not 
believe there was another world, I would spend all 
my summers here, as I know no place in Great 
Britain comparable to it for pleasantness. But I 
seek another country, and therefore am content to be 
a wanderer on earth.” 

The last time Mr. Wesley visited his flock in the 
North—he is reported to have paid no fewer than 
twenty-six visits—was in 1790. With intense and 
genuine affection he records in his diary :—‘‘ Here 
and at Kingswood, were I to do my own will, I 
would choose to spend the remainder of my days. 
But it cannot be. This is not my rest.” He came 
by way of Hexham from Carlisle, ‘‘down the side 
of a fruitful mountain shaded with trees, and sloping 
down to a clear river, which ran between this one and 
another fruitful mountain well wooded and improved.” 
Hexham had a newly-built chapel and “a loving 
people.” He was asked to preach in Lamesley Church ; 
but at the last moment the clergyman changed his 


mind. The service was held in the little Methodist 


Meeting-house. It was as hot as a stove, but neither 
high nor low seemed to mind it, for ‘‘God was there,” 
Among the audience was Sir Henry Liddell, with his wife 
and numerous servants. ‘Having (on Wednesday, 9th 
June) despatched all the business I had to do hero 
(Newcastle), in the evening I took a solemn leave of this 
lovely people, perhaps never to see them more in this life,” 
The anticipation was verified. The venerable father of 
Methodisin died in the year following his last visit to 
Newcastle—March 2, 1791. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, 





ai\R. MANDELL CREIGHTON, who has been 
appointed Bishop of Peterborough in succes- 

sion to Dr. Magee, promoted to the Arch- 

bishopric of York, is a North-Countryman in every 
respect—by birth, by education, and by long residence, 
Dr. Creighton was born at Carlisle in 1843, was then 
educated at Durham Grammar School, and was after. 
wards appointed to the living of Embleton, in Northum.- 
berland. It was while residing there that he made much 
of the literary reputation he has acquired. Six or seven 
years ago, however, he accepted the professorship of 


DR. MANDELL OREIGHTON, 
(From photo by Ruevell and Sons, Baker Street, London.) 
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Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge. And now he has 
been promoted to the episcopal bench. 

Although Dr, Creighton took high honours at Oxford 
in the classical school, he has devoted his maturer studies 
to the domain of history. The lectures he delivered on 
his favourite subject enjoyed a high reputation at Oxford 
when he was Fellow and Tutor of Merton twenty years 
ago, and his well-known ‘“‘ History of the Papacy during 
the period of the Reformation” is described as the best 
modern treatise on that fascinating time which English- 
men possess. The impartiality of judgment and breadth 
of view which mark this work earned for its author the 
compliment of a highly appreciative notice from Cardinal 
Manning. In 1884, two years after the appearance of its 
earlier volumes, Dr. Creighton was chosen to be the first 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Subsequently he rendered most 
substantial service to the study of history in this country 
by promoting the English Historical Review, which he has 
edited during the five years of its existence. Glasgow 
conferred upon him his first honorary degree in 1883, 
when he was made an LL.D. Two years later he received 
the degree of D.C.L. at Durham, and in 1886 he became 
an honorary LL.D. of Harvard. 

Essentially a scholar, the new Bishop has nevertheless 
had considerable experience of the practical side of 
clerical life. Ordained deacon in 1870 and priest in 1873, 
he left Oxford in 1875 for Embleton. The late Dr. 
Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, appointed him Rural Dean 
of Alnwick in 1879, and three years later he was named 
an honorary canon of the new diocese of Newcastle, and 
examining chaplain to Bishop Wilberforce. In 1885 he 
was preferred by the Crown to a canon’s stall at Wor- 
cester, and was transferred to the Windsor Chapter only a 
few weeks before his appointment to the Bishopric of 
Peterborough. 


The Poet Clase, 





REMARKABLE character in his day and 

generation was the so-called Poet Close ; but 

he would, probably, never have had more 

; than a local reputation had it not been for 

the successful efforts of certain persons in Westmoreland 
to obtain for him a pension from the Civil List. 

Born at Gunnerside, Swaledale, Yorkshire, in 1816, 
John Close, at an early age, removed with his parents to 
Kirkby Stephen. Here he was brought up to the 
butchering business, but he aspired to something greater. 
At the age of fifteen he conceived the idea that nature 
had destined him to be a poet, and hé forthwith set 
about, as best he could, to remedy his defective educa- 
tion. Had he, at this time, been encouraged in his 
praiseworthy endeavours, he might have developed into 
something more than a writer of rhyming advertisements. 


Fate, however, decreed otherwise. Close’s besetting sin 
was vanity. Such stray bits of wisdom as he could pick 
up in a casual way seem to have constituted his literary 
stock in-trade. 

In 1846 he established himself as a printer at Kirkby 
Stephen, and sent forth to his little world several volumes 
of verse and prose, 
Inasmuch as the 
contents of one of 
these was not a little 
scurrilous, he was in- 
volved in an action 
for libel, which, on 
being tried at Liver- 
pool, resulted in a 
verdict against him 
for £300. This un- 
fortunate affair did 
not, however, damp 
his ardour. In 1860 
he published a 
series of biographi- 
cal sketches under 
the title of ‘‘Great Men of Westmoreland.” Then came 
the great disappointment of his life. After the publica- 
tion of ‘*Memorials of the Dead,” a number of his friends 
got up the following petition to Lord Palmerston, and 
some five hundred signatures were appended to it :— 


POET CLOSE. 


We the undersigned noblemen, magistrates, and clergy, 
yeomen and others, of the several counties of Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, 
Bedfordshire, and in London, in consideration of the 
Literary Talents and Genius of Mr. John Close, a Self- 
taught Poet, commonly called the Kirkby Stephen and 
Westmoreland Poet ; » Public Writer for the last thirt 
years, now near fifty years of age; author of ‘The Boo 
of Chronicles” ( Leyends and Antiquities of Westmoreland ); 
also ‘* Memorials of the Dead,” and divers other valuable 
and meritorious works; and now being very poor, through 
certain misfortunes and no extravagance of his own; with 
a wife and five small children; of good character, an 
honest, hard-working, sober man: of sound religious 
principles, and ORTHODOX IN HIS WRITINGS ; warmly and 
humbly recommend the said Mr. John Close to the 
gracious NOTICE OF THE CROWN, that the name of said 
Mr. John Close (now dwelling in the town of Kirkby 
Stephen aforesaid, and County of Westmoreland) be 
placed on the Civil List for the next vacancy, for such a 
pension as it may please Her most Gracious MaJEsty to 
determine. 


Owing to the exertions of Lord Lonsdale, a Civil List 
pension of £50 was granted to Close. The announce- 
ment fairly took the literary world by surprise, for 
nobody outside Westmoreland had heard of the poet or 
seen his poetry. .The truth soon oozed out. There was 
no hiding the circumstance that Close was the author of 
the veriest doggerel. Some of his effusions were printed 
in the London papers ; Punch especially made great fun 
of the business; and unsparing denunciations were 
directed against the Minister who had perpetrated the 
strange blunder. Lord Palmerston soon saw the mistake 
he had made. Indeed, he never attempted to defend the 
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proceeding in the House of Commons, where the subject 
was brought forward by Mr. Sterling, afterwards Sir 
William Sterling Maxwell. The ultimate result was that 
the pension was withdrawn, though the unfortunate poet 
was consoled with a gratuity of £100 out of the Royal 
Bounty. 

A “brother poet ” in Sunderland wrote to congratulate 
the Westmoreland bard on the receipt of £100 from the 
Queen : whereupon Close sent the following characteristic 
reply :— 

I have certainly got £100 from the Queen—a mere sop 

to keep me quiet—a mere flea-bite to me when I had = 
and a won the pension. You little know all 
have suffered by all this Political trickery. Bradbury, a 
Poet of whom the world has heard nothing,—he got £50 
in 1858; and now, forsooth, he must have £20 more, 
because he is in favour with Lord Carlisle, and not a word 
is said ; but I, who have fought a thousand Battles, must 
be coolly kicked aside, with a £100 to make up for near 
£600 I have lost by my Pen. Lord Palmerston nearly 
killed my wife by his weather-cock changes ; but I—oh ! 
I wish I could stand before the House of Commons, J’d 
tell them my mind; ‘“‘ Kill me,”—no, I scorn them 
and will not die broken-hearted to please the Court of 
Queen Victoria. 
Furthermore, he lampooned his enemies, as he was 
pleased to call them, in a marvellous work entitled—‘‘ A 
Grand Pindaric Poem! London Critics, Penny-a-Liners, 
Scotch Curs, and English Asses: a Quid Pro Quo, in 
which Poet Close flogs the Floggers, pays his Debts, and 
shakes hands with all Good Men.” 

From this time until his death the poor poet posed as 
an injured man. He was generally to be found during 
the tourist season at Bowness, on Lake Windermere, 
where he fixed up a stall and vended his own books and 
pamphlets. The nobility and gentry of the district, out 
of compassion for his weaknesses, purchased his wares, 
and tourists were frequently induced to invest a few 
shillings in some of his productions, to be kept as literary 
curiosities. Thus he contrived to pick up a pleasant 
living in summer, while in winter he went back to Kirkby 
Stephen to follow his calling as a printer and bookseller. 

Close, of course, had no claim whatever to the title of 
poet. He was not even a respectable versifier, and his 
prose was worse than his verses. Until a few weeks 
before he closed the 75 years of his life, he continued to 
write and print all kinds of sad rubbish. Death overtook 
him, after an illness of very short duration, at Kirkby 
Stephen, on February 15, 1891. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Close issued an annual 
Christmas Book. That for 1874 is before us. The first 
part is devoted to his own biography, and the remainder 
to doggerel and sketches. As a specimen of his muse, the 
following lines on the death of a local gentleman may be 
of interest :— 

Another of the fine brave sons 
Westmoreland is gone ; 


A true and noble-hearted man, 
If ever there was one. 


So free and yee in his way, 


All loved his hand to shake ; 


It was a hand both true and warm, 
And one we loved to take. 


Alas ! no more his kindly voice 
Will cheer our Muse to sing: 

Or compliment us on our Poems— 
In vain she’ll stretch a wing: 

His welcome—and the hearty grasp 
He shook our feeble hand- - 

Made us admire the gallant youth, 
The pride of Westmoreland. 

Sleep on ! sleep on ! thou worthy son 
Of this our Northern Land ; 

Full many weep when thou art gone 
As o’er thy grave they stand. 

In distant lands he fell asleep, 
Far from his native home: 

One of the good old stock is gone— 
To this we all must come! 


Ten years ago a polite reference to the poet was pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Gossip’s Bowl” of the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle. This pleased the poor man so much that he 
sent the writer a rather handsome copy of his “Fifth 
Grand Christmas Book,” with the following grateful in- 
scription :— 

A PRESENTATION COPY. 


Presented to that (ever dear to me) gentleman who 
styles himself, in the admired and wondrous Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, ‘* Robin Goodfellow,” whose warm 
heart prompts him to sympathise with the persecuted and 
too often broken-hearted 

Port Crosz, 
who has three sons very ill, and his great hope and pri 
the famous b/ue-coat boy, nowin Garland’s Asylw 
explained in his next Christmas book, dedicated to 
England’s Queen / 

Nor did the poet’s gratitude end here. The volume con- 
tained, besides the unique inscription just quoted, such a 
poem as Lord Palmerston must have read when he 
granted the bard a pension. It will be seen that Poet 
Close describes Robin and himself as “‘two droll birds 
of one feather,” and proclaims a sympathetic alliance be- 
tween “‘the genius great of Newcastle” and the “ Bard 
of Westmoreland.” The following gracious lines are 
cited here as a further sample of the poet’s powers :— 
** Love begets love,” and thus it is 
That we have got together : 
In such a weary world as this— 
Two droll birds of one feather— 
** Extremes will meet,” and this is true 
We two to thus shake hand— 
The genius great of Newcastle 
And the Bard of Westmoreland. 
Some lie on beds of roses soft and nice, 
Others on benches awful hard ; 
And thus they squeeze thro’ life at last, 
A Poet’s true (but r) reward. 
And such is life—with Crowned Heads 
Have often corresponded, 
And still I toil like a galley slave 
On shore of life quite stranded. 
TuE Port CLosz 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s amusing poem “Ferdinando and 
Elvira; or, the Gentle Pieman,” contains an allusion to 
Close. Elvira, it may be explained, has expressed a 
longing to know who wrote “those lovely cracker 
mot ” Ferdinando exclaims :— 

“Tell me, Henry Wadsworth, Alfred, Poet Close, or 
Mister Tupper, 
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Do you none the bon-bon mottoes my Elvira pulls at 


But Henry -W Wadsworth smiled, and said he had not had 
that honour ; 

And Alfred, too, disclaimed the words that told so much 
upon her. 

“ ane — Tupper, Poet Close, I beg of you, inform 


But my ‘ouuiien seemed to throw them both into a rage 
enormous. 

Mister Close expressed a wish that he could only get 
anigh to me; 

And Mr. Martin Tupper sent the following reply to me : 

“A fool is bent upon a twig, but wise men dread a 
bandit ”— 

Which I know was very clever, but I didn’t understand it. 





ee ee ee 


Porth-Country WitK& wuntour. 





A NEW NAME FOR HARRIERS. 

A country-woman who visited Newcastle lately and 
saw a pack of harriers (young lads belonging to a running 
club) tearing through the city, told her husband when she 
returned home that she had seen ‘‘a lot of ballet lads 
runnin’ roond the toon in thor stage dresses !” 


‘* PUSHENER.” 

A woman met a friend in a railway carriage and the 
following dialogue ensued :—‘“* Hoo are ye getting on with 
yor things for the chapel tea?” ‘* Varry canny, hinny. 
We've aall the cakes ready, and the new cups and saucers 
will be coming the day.” ‘** Ma word, but ye’re far mair 
pushener than we are!” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL BETTING. 

Two pitmen had an argument about the wisdom of 
betting. One held that it led to ruin, and ought to 
be avoided. ‘‘Had away,” replied the other; ‘ye’re 
bund te win in the end.” ‘*Hoo’s that?” asked the 
other. ‘*‘Wey,” was the reply, “if ye loss the forst time, 
back agyen; and if ye loss the]second time, wey, back 
anuthor. Ye cannot back wrong yens elwis !” 

A JUDGE OF CHEESE. 

A short while ago a committee of a local co-operative 
store met and discussed the different qualities of pro- 
visions. During the proceedings, one of the committee 
slipped downstairs and asked the counterman for a plate 
of cheese and a few biscuits. Suddenly he returned and 
observed to the counterman: ‘‘ Wey, man, this is bad 
cheese. What’s the price?” ‘‘Eightpence a pound,” 
said the counterman. ‘‘ What’s this yen a pund, then?” 
asked the committee man, tasting another sample. 
“Sixpence,” was the reply. ‘‘Sixpence! Wey, man, 
yor warst cheese is the best !” 


THE PLOUGHMAN’S BRAINS. 

A local farmer’s daughter was somewhat annoyed by 
the attentions of her father’s ploughman, and she asked 
her parent to put a stop to his advances. The farmer 
found that his man was in the habit of hanging about the 





farmhouse at night awaiting an opportunity to speak to 
the young woman, and he determined to give him a 
fright. So he loaded an old blunderbuss with cold por- 
ridge, and the next night awaited the appearance of the 
love-sick son of toil. That worthy put in his appearance 
about the usual time, and on seeing him the farmer fired 
his blunderbluss full in his face. The ploughman fell to 
the ground in a terrible plight, full of the belief that his 
last hour had come. The noise brought out the farm 
hands, who went and raised him up. ‘‘ Are ye much 
hort, man?” was the excited question. ‘Aa divvent 
knaa,” he exclaimed, as he wiped the porridge from his 
beard; ‘but heor’s ma brains aall ower ma hands an’ 
fyece !” 








Porth-Countryp Obituaries, 





Mr. James Turnbull, of Hownam Grange, near Yet- 
holm, a well-known Border farmer, died on the 9th of 
February. 

Mr. Hudson Scott, head of the tirm of Hudson Scott 
and Sons, lithographers and colour printers, Carlisle, and 
at one time publisher of the Carlisle Examiner, during the 
editorship of Mr. Washington Wilks, died on the 11th of 
January, at the age of 83 years, 

On the 11th of February, the death was announced, in 
his 91st year, of Mr. Ralph Cowans, who for several years 
had had charge of the woods in the Warkworth district, 
and who had served successively under five Dukes of 
Northumberland. 

On the 12th of February died Mr. John Field, of the 
Northumberland Street Post-Office, Newcastle, and for 24 
years superintendent of the Haymarket. 

Mr. Mark Douglas, who had held many important 
public positions in Sunderland, died in that town on the 
14th of February, at the age of 76 years. 

Also, on the 14th of February, at the age of 72, died 
Mr. James Eadie, of Blaydon, long prominently identi- 
fied with educational, political, and co-operative move- 
ments in the district. ‘The deceased was a relative of the 
late Dr. John Eadie, the eminent minister and professor 
in connection with the United Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland. 

Mr. David Richmond, a somewhat remarkable and 
eccentric shoemaker, died at Darlington on the 15th of 
February. About half a century ago, he joined the 
Socialistic movement of Robert Owen, and lived in 
fraternity at Ham Common. After being there a short 
time, he went to the Shakers in America, where he intro- 
duced vegetarianism in some measure amongst them, 
though it was by no means universally followed. With 
his wife, who followed him in his wanderings, he lived 
some years amongst the Shakers, but ultimately left 
through some differences. He was afterwards engaged 
in other social movements in the States, and visited the 
Fourierite settlement in company with Mr. Horace 
Greeley. Twice, during his stay with the Shakers, he 
visited Great Britain in the peculiar garb of that 
community. and introduced spiritualism amongst the 
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Secularists at Keighley. Mr. Richmond also delivered 
lectures and attempted other propaganda at Darlington, 
in London, and in other quarters, He finally settled 
down in Darlington in 1862, and subsequently developed 
some very mystic views, which were not appreciated by 
Spiritualists generally, but which he enforced in pamph- 
lets sent out from Darlington to the great rulers and 
leading men of Europe. He carried on the trade of a 
shoemaker, working himself in Darlington down to the 
time of his death. Mr. Richmond was 75 years of age. 

Dr. George Seymour Dixon, long the oldest medical 
practitioner in Gateshead, where he had resided for fifty 
two years, died on the 15th of February, his age being 81 
years, 

Mr. Richard Willan, solicitor, of the firm of Willan 
and Yeoman, died suddenly at Darlington, on the 16th of 
February. 

On the same day was announced the death, in his 64th 
year, of Mr. Joseph Stanley Mitford, for many years 
permanent-way inspector for the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. 

Mr. John Close, popularly known to visitors to the 
English Lake District as ‘*‘ Poet Close,” died on the 16th 
of February, in bis 75th year. (See page 185.) 

On the 18th of February, at the age of 80, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Andrew Tinwell, for many 
years master of the Trinity House School, Newcastle, 
and granddaughter of William Tinwell, the author of 
‘*Tinwell’s Arithmetic,” died at Sunderland. 

Mr. Robert Gillender, one of the leaders in the famous 
nine hours’ movement in Newcastle, diedyat Whickham, 
on the 16th of February. The deceased was secretary to 
the Swalwell Co-operative Society, and for the past 14 
years he had been school attendance officer for the 
Whickham School Board. 

On the 18th ot February, Mr. Thomas Middleton, who 
a few days previously had met with a serious accident, 
died at his residence, Burnham-in-Crouch, Essex. The 
deceased gentleman, for many years, held a responsible 
position under Mr. Walter Scott, contractor, Newcastle, 
for whom he superintended the construction of the 
Hartlepool new docks. Mr. Middleton was 72 years 
of age. 

As the result of an accident, Mr. Henry Belk, Town 
Clerk of Hartlepool, died on the 20th of February. He 
was the seventh son of the late and brother of the present 
Recorder (Mr. J. Belk), and had held the office of Town 
Clerk since 1882. Mr. Belk was only 35 years of age. 

Mr. Alderman Foggitt, of Darlington, died very sud- 
denly, from an attack of apoplexy, on the 2lst of 
February. He had been a member of the Town Council 
since the incorporation of the borough, and in 1878 he 
occupied the position of Mayor. The deceased gentleman 
was a leading member of the Wesleyan body, and was 77 
years of age. 

On the same day, at the age of 75, died Mr. Robert 
Calvert, auctioneer, of Bishop Auckland, who formerly 
conducted a successful printing business at Sunderland, 
where he befriended the eminent artist, Mr. John Wilson 
Ewbank, R.A.S, 

Mr. John Middleton, of Dockwray Square, North 
Shields, merchant and broker, and prominently identified 
with several large commercial enterprises in the North, 
also died on the 21st of February. 

Mr. Edward Sinclair, formerly a mining engineer in 
Borneo, but latterly living in retirement at North Shields, 


———<—<—<—<—<$<$<———: 
where he was recognised as an authority on literature and 
art, died on the 22nd of February. 

Following upon an accident by the fall of his horse on 
the 20th, Mr. Alderman 
George Davidson, of 
Gateshead, died suddenly 
while proceeding to 
church from his house at 
Dunston Hill, on the 
22nd of February, For 
many years he had been 
a member of the Town 
Council of that borough ; 
and in 1886-87, and again 
in 1887-88, he filled the 
office of Mayor. Mr, 
Davidson was an enter. 
prising and successful 
man of business; his 
most important under. 
taking being the glass. 
works at Teams, which 
he established in 1868 The deceased alderman was 68 
years of age. 

On the 24th of February, Mr. William Dickinson, an 
alderman of the Newcastle City Council, and head ot the 

firm of William Dick- 

inson and Co., mer- 

chants, Sandhill, died 

rather suddenly at his 

residence, Benton 

House, Long Benton. 

In addition to his posi- 

tion as a member of the 

Council, with which he 

had been connected for 

many years, the de- 

ceased gentleman, who 

‘was 70 years of age, 

had a seat, as repre- 

sentative of the due 

payers, on the Tyne 

Commission, and he 

was also a Justice of the 

Peace for the borongh. 

ALDERMAN DICKINSON. Mr. Dickinson was 

especially conversant 

with shipping and other commercial questions; and some 

years ago he succeeded in obtaining the appointment of a 

special committee of the Newcastle Council to consider 
the project of a canal from the Tyne to the Solway. 

Mr. Cuthbert Harrison, merchant tailor, Grey Street, 
one of the oldest tradesmen in Newcastle, died oa the 
2nd ot March at the advanced age of 83 years. 

On the same day the death occurred of Mr. Thomas 
Williams, of Consett, vice-president of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration for the North of England Manu- 
factured Iron and Steel Trades. Mr. Williams was 42 
years of age. 

On the 5th of March, the death was announced of Mr. 
William Usher, of Gateshead, who was 74 years of age, 
and had been close upon fifty years in the employment of 
the North-Eastern Railway Company as an engine-driver. 

Mr. Thomas H. Hodgson, Clerk of the Peace for the 
county of Cumberland, an office which he had held for 
upwards of fifty years, died on the 5th of March. 


ALDERMAN DAVIDSON, 
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On the 5th of March, the Rev. Robert Forrester Proud- 
foot, B.A., died at Fogo Manse, Berwickshire, of which 
parish, in connec- 
tion with the 
Church of Scot- 
land, he had been 
minister for forty- 
eight years. The 
deceased gentle- 
man, who was in 
the 74th year of his 
age, received the 
early portion of his 
education at the 
Grange School, 
Sunderland, an in- 
teresting sketch of 
which he contri- 
buted tothe Weekly 
Chronicle some 
years ago, among 
his contemporaries 
having been the 
late Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor, editor of Punch. 
During the pasto- 
rate of the Rev. G. 
C. Watt, M.A., now of Edinkillie, Scotland, Mr. Proud- 
foot frequently officiated in the Caledonian Church, 
Argyle Street, Newcastle, and his visits were always 
regarded with much favour by the members and friends 
of that congregation. 


Captain Theodore Williams, chairman of the Norham 

and Islandshires Bench of Northumberland county justices, 
died at Heatherslaw 
House, Cornhill -on- 
Tweed, on the 7th of 
March, at the age of 
70 years. The deceased 
gentleman was for- 
merly connected with 
the 10th Hussars, and 
the Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arnis. 


REV. R. F. PROUDFOOT, B.A. 


Mr. James Horsley, J 
who for upwards of My aK — 
thirty years was in fii sae eS 
the employment of MANIK} Mi), \8 
Mr. Andrew Reid, of \\ \, i 4) 
Printing House Build- \\\\ NG 
ings, Newcastle, as AN \ NI 

WRENN G 
“Reid’s Railway oY 
At 


\ ri \ 
manager and editor of \ \\\ ‘ 
Guide,” died on the 


8th of March. The 
deceased, who was a 
native of Alnwick, but 
had early removed to 
Newcastle with his parents, was the author of several 
songs in the Tyneside dialect, and a frequent contributor 
to local journals. 

On the 9th of March, Mr. W. Rowntree, a member of 
the Local Board, and otherwise prominently associated 
with public affairs, died at his residence, North View, 
Bishop Auckland, at the age of 55 years. 


MR. JAMES HORSLEY. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences. 


FEBRUARY. 

10.—John Gowland, master stoneman, aged 56, and. 
another workman named John Dick, aged 29, were 
burned to death by an explosion of gas in the workings of 
the Beamish Second Pit. 

11.—There was launched from the shipyard of Sir W. 
G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., Elswick, Newcastle, 
the Indian torpedo gunboat Assaye. 

—Mr. G. T. France tendered his resignation as a mem- 
ber and chairman of the Gateshead School Board. 

—A severe gale prevailed over Newcastle and district. 

—What was supposed to be a pocket of natural gas was 
struck at a depth of 760 feet, during some drilling opera- 
tions on the Tees Salt Company’s royalty, Haverton 
Hill, near Stockton. 

—Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., and Mr. John Wilson, 
M.P., were examined before the Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties. On the following day, Mr. Ralph 
Young, representing the Northumberland Miners’ Associ- 
ation, and Mr. W. H. Patterson, the Durham Miners’ 
Association, gave evidence. 

12.—A meeting in furtherance of the formation of a 
recreation ground and baths club for Jesmond was held 
under the presidency of Sir C. M. Palmer, M.P. 

—A dividend of 44 per cent. was declared at the annual 
meeting of the Byker Bridge Company. 

—Mr. Andrew Leslie, of Coxlodge Hall, near New- 
castle, and formerly shipbuilder at Hebburn, intimated 
his desire to defray the cost of erecting a hospital for 
Hebburn, estimated at £2,500. 

—A policeman, named Tough, died from the effects of 
injuries received whilst driving into the arched entrance 
to the Westgate Fire Brigade Depot, Newcastle. 

13.—Mr. E. A. Maund, F.R.G.S., delivered a lecture 
at the Northumberland Hall, Newcastle, under the 
auspices of the Tyneside 
Geographical Society, on 
** Our New Colony of Zam- 
besia.” Mr. Maund had 
accompanied the Embassy 
sent by the Chief Loben- 
gula to her Majesty the 
Queen. The lecture was 
illustrated by limelight 
views, and proved ex- 
tremely interesting. 

—It was announced that 
Mr. Councillor Gray, of 
Durham, had received, by 
subscription, the sum of 
£11 14s. 6d. for the pur- 
pose of raising a tombstone 
at Gibraltar over the 
grave of the late Mr. Alexander Blyth, secretary to the 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Fund, who had died there on the 12th of December, 1885. 

14.—Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., was among the mem- 
bers of a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
effect of coal dust in originating or extending explosions 
in mines. 


MR. E. A. MAUND. 
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15.—Mr. ©. R. C. Steytler was the Sunday lecturer at 
the Tyne Theatre, his subject being ‘‘ Edison’s Latest 
and Most Perfected Phonograph.” 

—It was officially intimated that the Rev. Canon 
Creighton, LL.D., D.C.L., formerly vicar of Embleton, 
in Northumberland, had been appointed Bishop of Peter- 
borough. ue 

16.—Mr. Wilham Cairns Wicks, surgeon and physician, 
West Parade, Newcastle, who had previously been in a 
desponding state of mind, committed suicide by taking 
bydrocyanic acid. 

—The paint stores at Messrs. Edwards and Sons’ 
repairing dock, Dotwick Street, North Shields, were 
destroyed by tire. 

—The Sunderland Town Council resolved to apply to 
the Board of Trade for a provisional order under the 
Electric Lighting Acts. 

17.—A cordial reception was accorded to the Hon. J. 
B. Patterson, statesman and ex-Minister of Victoria, 
Australia, who is a native 
of Alnwick, on his arrival 
in Newcastle. On the 
following evening, he was 
entertained by a number 
of leading citizens to a 
complimentary banquet 
in the Continental Res- 
taurant, Grainger Street, 
Newcastle, the chair being 
occupied by the Mayor 
(Mr. J. Baxter Ellis), and 
the vice-chair by the 
Mayor of Gateshead (Mr. 
Alderman Silas Kent). 
On the following day, 
Mr. Patterson arrived at 
Alnowick, and was met 
and cordially received by 
the leading tradesmen of 
the town and members of the Local Board. 

—A commencement was made with the disposal by 
auction, at the Academy of Arts, Blackett Street, New- 
castle, of the extensive and valuable library of the late 
Mr. William Brockie, journalist and author, of Sunder- 
land. The books related generally to topography, 
genealogy, and philology, the Border counties and towns 
of England and Scotland ; and there were rare tracts and 
other publications bearing upon the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham, and the towns of Newcastle, 
Sunderland, and Shields. For many of the works there 
was keen competition, and good prices were realised. 
One of the most eagerly contested books was Mr. White’s 
**Battle of Otterburn,” which was eventually knocked 
down at 32s.; and Mr. Brockie’s own ‘‘ Folks of Shields” 
brought 29s. The privately-printed books of the late Mr. 
James Clephan also sold well, as did Mr. Welford’s 
“Newcastle and Gateshead.” On the second day Mr. 
Breckie’s cuttings of contributions to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, 23 volumes, went for £3; while his 
** Annals of the Northern Counties ” from A.D. 50 to 1850, 
in nine volumes, brought £3 10s. The third and last 
day’s sale was devoted to works of general literature. 

—Master Jean Gerardy, a remarkable young ’celloist, 
gave a performance in the Assembly Rooms, Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle. 

—The marriage of Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P. for the 


THE HON, J. B. PATTERSON. 


Tyneside Division of Northumberland, to Edith Althea, 
widow of Major-General Sir George Pomeroy Pomeroy- 
Colley, K.C.8,I., and daughter of Major-General Meade 
Hamilton, C.B., took place in St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge. 

18.—It was made known that, as the result of a ballot 
which had taken place, the miners employed at the Lon. 
donderry collieries, in the county of Durham, to the 
number of 1,064, had voted in favour of «strike in support 
of their fellow-workmen at Silksworth, and 233 against, 
On the following day, after having been postponed several 
times, in the hope of a settlement, the eviction of the 
miners at Silksworth Colliery was commenced. With 
the exception of one day and, of course, the intervention 
of Sunday, the evictions were continued de die in diem 
until the 27th, when the first batch of magisterial 
warrants had been executed. On two of the days, the 
proceedings were of a very exciting and disorderly 
description. The strike at Silksworth had its foundation 
in the demand of the miners that the deputies should 
become members of the Miners’ Union. 

—It was intimated that, under his will, the late Mr. 
H. B. Brady, had left £1,000, free of duty, to the 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to be 
applied to the foundation of a college museum to assist in 
the teaching of natural history science, or in such other 
way as the Council might deem desirable for the further. 
ance of the study of natural history in the said college, 

19.—Mrs. Mary Wilson, wife of Mr. John Wilson, 
deputy-overman at South Hetton Colliery, was run over 
and killed by a passing train on the railway near South 
Hetton. 

—Newcastle and Northumberland Assizes were opened, 
the judges being Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice 
Smith. The chief criminal case was a charge against 
George Walls, aged 30, labourer, of having wilfully 
murdered Dennis O’Neil, dealer in waste paper, in Low 
Friar Street, on the 27th of November last. The jury 
found him guilty of manslaughter, and he was sentenced 
to eight years’ penal servitude. In the Civil Court, the 
jury awarded £1,000 to Elizabeth Holmes, a married 
woman residing in North Shields, as damages for injuries 
sustained in the railway accident at Ryhope, in May, 
1890. On the 23rd, a little girl named Harrison obtained 
a verdict for £600 damages in consequence of injuries 
received at Blaydon Railway Station. 

20.—Sir William Gray, of Hartlepool, was elected 
president of the Chamber of Shipping in London. 

—It was announced that a large bed of coal had been 
feund near the village of Satley. 

21.—For the second time, Mr, Arthur Brogden and his 
Swiss Choir gave a musical treat, in the Town Hall, 
Newcastle, to the members of the Dicky Bird Society 
connected with the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. In 
addition to the vast assemblage of little people, number- 
ing 3,000, who completely filled the area of the hall, and 
nearly all of whom wore the familiar yellow badge of the 
society, there was a large attendance of adults. A suit- 
able address, inculcating lessons of kindness and be- 
nevolence, was delivered by the Vicar of Newcastle, the 
Rev. Canon Lloyd. At the close of an excellent enter- 
tainment, votes of thanks were, on the motion of Mr. 
Alderman John Lucas, seconded by Mr. Councillor 
Goolden, enthusiastically awarded to the Vicar, Mr. 
Brogden, and the choir. Three lusty cheers were, at the 
call of Mr. Alderman McDermott, given for Uncle Toby. 
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—The last performance of the pantomime, “Jack in 
the Beanstalk,” was given at the Tyne Theatre, New- 
castle. The final representation of the pantomime, 
“Dick Whittington and his Cat,” at the Theatre Royal, 
took place on the 28th. 

22.—The Sunday lecturer at the Tyne Theatre was Mr. 
Willmott Dixon, LL.B., and his subject was ‘Our 
Empire of the Sea, and How we have Kept it.” 

24.—The London Gazette contained a notice that a 
petition had been presented to her Majesty in Council, 
by the inhabitant householders of South Stockton, pray- 
ing that the township of Thornaby might be constituted 
a municipal borough by the name of Thornaby-on-Tees. 

—A woman named Jane Robinson was found dead, 
with her skull fractured, in a lodging house in the lower 
part of Gateshead, and a man named Walter M’Arthur 
was arrested on suspicion of being concerned in her 
death. There being no evidence against him, however, 
he was ultimately discharged. 

25.—It was announced that the famous Thornton Brass, 
after having been renovated and cleaned at the works of 
Messrs. Abbot and Co., Gateshead, at the expense of Mr. 
Lawrence W. Adamson, managing director of that estab- 
lishment, had been replaced in the vestry of All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle. 

—Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co. launched 
from their Elswick shipyard the new British cruiser 
Spartan, the christening ceremony being performed by 
Lady Ridley. 

—M. Felix Volkhovsky, an escaped Siberian exile, and 
editor of Free Russia, gave the first of two lectures in the 
Assembly Rooms, Barras Bridge, Newcastle, his subject 
being “Life in Russian Prisons as a Political Suspect.” 
A second lecture was delivered in the same place, on the 
2th, the title being ‘‘ Life in Siberia and my Escape to 
Freedom.” There was a large attendance on each occa- 
sion. 

26.—Durham Spring Assizes were opened, and there 
were only eleven prisoners for trial. 

27.—In the Northumberland Hall, Newcastle, a lecture 
was delivered under the auspices of the Tyneside Geo- 
graphical Society by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, Librarian of 
the Royal Geographical Society, on ‘‘The Partition of 
Africa.” 

28.—It was announced that, during the week, the 
whole of the charitable legacies left by the late Mr. John 
Fleming, solicitor, amounting to £66,500, had been paid 
by the executors, through Mr. J. G. Youll, solicitor, to 
the various institutions, free of legacy duty. 


MARCH. 

1.—Mrs. Annie Besant delivered a lecture in the Tyne 
Theatre, Newcastle, her subject being ‘‘The Inevitable- 
ness of Socialism.” 

2.—In the Banqueting Hall of the Old Castle, New- 
castle, a number of well-known local gentlemen were 
entertained to dinner by the High Sheriff of Northum- 
berland, Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, to celebrate the 
commencement of the preparation of a new history 
of Northumberland. The High Sheriff himself pre- 
sided, and the old hall presented an exceedingly pic- 
turesque and quaint appearance. In addition to the 
chairman, the speakers were—the Rev. A. O. Medd, 


Rector of Rothbury; the Rev. Canon Franklin, New- 
castle; Mr. Owen Wallis, Old Ridley; Mr. Wheeler, 
commissioner to the Duke of Northumberland; Dr. 
Bruce, Newcastle ; Mr. Robert Blair, South Shields ; Dr. 
Murray, Newcastle; Mr. Watson Askew-Robertson, 
Pallinsburn ; Dr. T. Hodgkin, Newcastle ; and Mr. C. B. 
P, Bosanquet. 

— A series of central services for Newcastle and Gates- 
head, in commemoration of the centenary of the death of 
John Wesley, was held in Brunswick Place Chapel, New- 
castle. The chair was occupied by the Rev. Joseph 
Bush, ex-president of the Wesleyan Conference. On the 
following day, a circuit convention and reunion took place 
in Clarence Street Chapel, Shieldfield, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. Francis Hewitt. The proceedings in 
both cases were very interesting and successful, 

3.—A complimentary banquet was given in the Con- 
tinental Restaurant, Grainger Street, Newcastle, to 
Colonel A. S. Palmer, chairman of the Gateshead Board 
of Guardians, in commemoration of the opening of the 
Gateshead New Workhouse. In the course of the 
evening a handsome illuminated address was presented 
to Colonel Palmer. 

— Canon Dunn, Newcastle; Canon Taylor-Smith, 
Wolsingham; and Canon Greene, South Shields, recently 
appointed by the Pope, were installed at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Clayton Street, Newcastle, in the room of 
the late Canons Curry (Carlisle), Kearney (The Brooms), 
and Dr. Wilkinson, whose elevation to the Bishopric 
created the third vacancy. 

4.—Mr. William Temple, builder, was unanimousiv 
elected an alderman of the Newcastle City Council in 
the room of the late Mr. Alderman Dickinson. Mr. 
Temple has been a member of the Corporation since 
the 4th of December, 1877. He was then elected one of 
the representatives of 
Jesmond Ward, on the 
elevation of Colonel 
Potter to the position 
of alderman. He was 
the author of the re- 
distribution scheme 
which came into opera- 
tion a few years ago, 
and the ward which, 
under the new arrange- 
ment, was assigned to 
him was that of Hea- 
ton. Our portrait is 
taken from a_ photo- 
graph by Mr. James 
Bacon, Northumber- 
land Street, Newcastle. 
On the same day, Mr. 
W. H. Dunn was elec- 
ted an alderman of the 
Gateshead Town Council, in succession to the late Mr. 
Alderman Davidson. On the following day, Mr. T. T. 
Sedgwick was elected an alderman of Darlington 
Town Council, in place of the late Mr. Alderman 
Foggitt. 

— By a practically unanimous vote, the Newcastle 
Council decided not to entertain a scheme submitted by 
Mr. Farquhar Laing for the conversion of the City 
Markets into a Public Hall and Art Gallery. 

— Mr. Herbert W. Bell, solicitor, of Hartlepool and 
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West Hartlepool, was appointed Town Clerk of Hartle- 
pool, at a salary of £200 per annum. 

5.—The seventh annual meeting of the Bishop of New- 
castle’s Fund was held, under the presidency of Earl 
Percy. From a statement made by the Bishop, it ap- 
peared that there had been raised altogether a sum of 
£80,000, out of which there had been provided twenty- 
eight new clergymen, nine new churches, and three new 
mission rooms. The fund, it was announced, would be 
continued till the end of 1893. 

6.—A deputation from the Corporation of Darlington 
waited upon Mr. Ritchie at the Local Government Board, 
in reference to the polluted state of the river Tees. 

7.—At the Sunderland Petty Sessions, Superintendents 
Isaac Burrell and James Oliver were summoned on 
charges of assault preferred by Mr. Samuel Storey, M.P. 
The proceedings arose out of a visit paid by Mr. Storey 
to “* Candy Hall ” in connection with the Silksworth 
evictions on‘the 20th ult. The case against Superintendent 
Burrell, which was taken first, was dismissed, on which 
the prosecution withdrew the charge against Superin- 
tendent Oliver. 

— The dispute at the Silksworth Colliery culminated 
in a general strike of all the collieries belonging to Lord 
Londonderry in the county of Durham. The county 
magistrates at Sunderland renewed evictions warrants in 
155 cases, execution to be stayed for 21 days. 

— As the outcome ofa recent reunion, there was formed 
in Birmingham an association under the title of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Tyneside Club, its objects being to 
bring Tynesiders in touch with each other for social inter- 
course, and to give a welcome to any prominent Tyne- 
sider who might visit the Midlands. Mr. Councillor Thos. 
Barclay, a native ot Felling, was elected president; Mr. 
W. D. Welford, Mr. J. W. Oliver, and Mr. G. H. 
Haswell, vice-presidents ; and Mr. J. Pattison and Mr. 
W, F. Clark, bon. secretaries. 

—On the evening of this, and during nearly the whole 
of the following day, a very severe snowstorm prevailed 
in Newcastle and throughout the North of England. The 
snow measured nearly two feet deep. A number of tele- 
phone wires between Newcastle and Gateshead were 
damaged, and the tramcar traffic in the former town was 
suspended for a considerable time. The storm was the 
most violent that had been experienced in the district 
since March, 1886. 

—It was stated that Messrs. T. and R. Nicholson, 
solicitors, Morpeth, had become the purchasers of all the 
buildings and land connected with Morpeth Gaol, except 
the Court House and Police Station, with a view to the 
laying out of the ground in sites for detached and semi- 
detached villas, by Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, architects, 
Newcastle. 

&—In the Tyne Theatre, the last of the lecvures for the 
session in connection with the Tyneside Sunday Lecture 
Society was given by Max O’Rell, whose subject was 
**Some Platform Reminiscences.” 

—Fires, attended with a considerable amount of 
destruction, broke out in the shop of Mr. Joseph 
Minnikin, confectioner and provision dealer, Raby Street, 
Byker, and on the premises of Messrs. J. Imeson and 
Sons, boot and shoe manufacturers, Clayton Street, New- 
castle, 
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9.—Lord Morpeth, eldest son of the Earl of Carlisle 
addressed a crowded meeting of the Morpeth Temperance 
Society in the Town Hall of that borough, under the 
presidency of the Rector, the Rev. H. J. Bulkeley, M.A. 





General Occurrences. 
FEBRUARY. 

14.—News received that the Government forces in Chil 
had been defeated by the insurgents. 

16.—A motion by Mr. John Morley in the House 
of Commons, censuring the Government for their harsh 
administration of the law in Ireland, was defeated by a 
large majority. 

—A sum of £11,000 in bank notes was stolen froma 
clerk, whilst in the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Bishopsgate Street, London. 

14.—An unfortunate woman named Frances Coles, aged 
25, was found with her thruat cut in Chambers Street, 
London, and from the nature of her injuries it was 
surmised that she had fallen a victim to the miscreant 
known to the police as “‘ Jack the Ripper.” A man named 
Sadler was arrested and charged with the crime. Owing 
to the want of evidence, however, he was discharged. 

17.—At a political meeting held at Toronto, Sir 
John Macdonald, Premier of Canada, announced that he 
took the fuli responsibility of charging Sir Richard 
Cartwright with a deliberate conspiracy to annex Canada 
to the United States. The reading of a document, showing 
that negotiations were in progress with that object by the 
Canadian Liberal party, produced a profound sensation 
throughout the Dominion. 

19.—News was received of the Capture of Tokar by 
Egyptian troops. About 700 of the followers of Osman 
Digna were slain. 

23.—Five men, who had been entombed in the Jeansville 
mine, Pennsylvania, U.S., for nineteen days were rescued 
in an exhausted state. 

21.—A terrible explosion occurred at Springhill Mines, 
Halifax, Canada, about one hundred men being killed, 


MARCH. 

1.—The centenary of John Wesley was observed by his 
followers throughout the country. 

2.—Great loss of life and much damage to property was 
reported from Yuma, Arizona, U.S., owing to heavy 
floods. 

4.—Wholesale massacres were reported from Madagas- 
car by a chief named Ramiakatra at Nossi Bé. 

5.—The result of the Parliamentary elections in Canada 
showed that the Conservative Ministry had a majority 
of 33. 

7.—Death of John Walsh, Fenian agitator, who was 
suspected of being concerned in the Phcenix Park tragedy. 

9.—A severe snowstorm was experienced in the Southern, 
South-Eastern, and South-Western Counties. Many 
shipping casualties were reported off the South Coast. 
Mail trains were snowed up for several hours, the train 
service generally being much disorganised. Passengers in 
some case were detained all night in the trains. In South 
Wales 20,000 workmen were thrown idle by reason of the 
storm. 
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